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Gazaway  Bugg  Lamar,  Confederate 
Banker  and  Business  Man 

By  Thomas  Robson  Hay* 

The  influence  of  Gazaway  Bugg  Lamar,  banker  and  business 
man,  and  of  his  family,  connections  and  business  associates  in 
the  atiairs  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant.  Principal  among  Lamar’s  family  connections  were 
Howell  Cobb,  by  marriage  a  cousin,  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and 
John  A.  Campbell  by  marriage  to  more  remote  cousins.  L.  Q.  C. 
I..amar  and  Alirabeau  B.  Lamar,  brothers,  were  first  cousins; 
John  B.  Lamar,  a  prominent  planter  and  politician,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Howell  Cobb,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Crampton’s  Gap, 
Md.,  in  September  1862.  Lamar’s  younger  brother,  G.  W.  La¬ 
mar,  was  a  prominent  banker  in  Augusta,  Ga.  whose  son,  G.  B. 
Lamar,  Jr.,  though  young,  was  able  and  influential  in  Georgia 
politics  during  and  after  the  w^ar.  By  other  less  prominent  con¬ 
nections,  Lamar’s  influence  and  that  of  his  kinfolk  was  extended 
throughout  the  South,  by  marriages,  into  politics,  banking,  busi¬ 
ness,  education  and  military  affairs. 

In  spite  of  these  close  relationships  with  men  important  and 
prominent  in  the  political  and  business  affairs  of  their  state,  sec¬ 
tions  and  in  the  nation,  G.  B.  Lamar  seems  never  to  have  taken 
any  active  part  in  politics  and  had  little  interest  except  as  it 
furthered  his  business  and  banking  activities.  Though  particularly 
prominent  in  such  affairs  in  the  iS4o’s  and  1850’s,  war  put  an 
end  to  them,  at  least  on  a  national  scale.  These  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  were  continued  on  an  important  scale  in  the  Confederacy 
in  general  and  in  Georgia  in  particular.  Trading  activities,  like¬ 
wise,  were  continued  with  the  North,  clandestinely  or  in  round¬ 
about  ways.  Where  possible  Northern  banking  contacts  w'ere 
maintained  and  trade  was  carried  on  through  the  lines  or  with 
Europe  via  blockade  runners.  Cotton  was  the  weapon;  Northern 
and  European  credits  with  which  to  buy  in  the  North,  particu¬ 
larly  New  York,  and  in  France  and  England,  was  the  goal.  The 
losses  were  heavy,  but  the  profits  greatly  offset  these  losses. 
Lamar,  at  the  center  of  a  trading  web  in  Savannah,  controlled 

*llr.  Hay  la  a  wcU-known  blatorlaD.  who  Urea  In  lioonat  Valley,  New  Tork. 
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and  directed  agents  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  and  in  London  and  Paris.  He  also  had  the  confidence 
of  General  Josiah  Gorgas,  chief  of  the  Confederate  Ordnance 
Bureau,  who  appears  to  havx  made  frequent  use  of  Lamar  and 
his  European  agents  through  his  own  contacts  and  through  Colin 
J.  McRae,  co-ordinator  of  Confederate  purchases  in  Europe 
during  much  of  1863  and  throughout  1864-65. 

Birth  and  Early  Career 

Gazaway  Bugg  Lamar  was  born  in  Richmond  County,  Geor¬ 
gia,  October  2,  1798,  the  son  of  Basil  and  Rebecca  (Kelly)  La¬ 
mar.  He  was  descended  from  Thomas  Lamar,  a  Huguenot,  who 
came  to  America  from  France  about  1660  and  settled  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Many  of  his  descendants  later  moved  to  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  the  Ckrolinas  and  w'  tward  into  Mississippi.  Gazaway  was 
the  third  of  twelve  ch....ren.‘  Though  his  schooling  probably 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  local  schools,  he  early  manifested 
a  keen  aptitude  for  business  and  rose  quickly  to  a  place  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  business  and  financial  circles  in  Augusta  and  later  in 
Savannah.  On  October  18,  1821,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Meek 
Cresswell  in  Augusta'-^  by  whom  he  had  at  least  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  only  one  of  whom,  C.harles  A.  L.  Lamar,  is  certainly 
known  to  have  lived  to  maturity. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Lamar  acquired  his  first  surplus  cash 
or  assets,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  trading  in  cotton.  In  any 
case,  by  the  time  he  w  as  thirty  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
G.  W.  l.amar,  in  the  banking  business  in  Augusta,  and  by  1833, 
though  then  living  in  Savannah,  he  owned  thirty-two  shares  of 
stock  of  the  Mechanics  Bank  of  Augusta,  of  which  his  brother 
was  cashier,  and  had  “paid  in  $32(x).” 

Steamboat  Operations 

Lamar  carlv'  perceived  the  important  function  of  river  and 
rail  transport  in  commercial  and  business  operations  and  was  one 
of  the  first  in  his  section  to  become  interested  in  steamboats. 
According  to  a  commemorative  tablet  on  the  Citv'  Hal!  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  he  intrf)duced  the  first  iron  steamship  in  American  waters. 

1.  K«ir  the  l.nmar  e<-npiilofry.  hpp  H.  P.  I.piiiar,  Ili^toru  of  the  Lamar  Family 

(Omaha.  IC!.  Ill  112;  Kdwaril  MaypH.  tlrnralofjieal  Soten,  pp.  C-Sa; 

(’atliprine  Hu>:k  Clifudiam  (Kitty  ('hpatlianO,  Hoyal  Lineage  {Hartford,  I'.iaU) 
poadiwi 

2.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  X,  549). 
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It  was  built  in  Savannah  in  1834  of  iron  plates  and  structural 
shapes  fabricated  in  England  and  was  named  John  Randolph. 
The  next  year  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  officers  of 
the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  of  Augusta,  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
with  shares  of  $100  each,  to  operate  “on  waters  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,”  between  Augusta  and  Savannah.  Originally  there  were 
six  boats  —  Free  Trader,  John  Randolph,  l.arnar,  Hamburg 
(burned),  Sibley  and  IV.  H.  Stack  (sunk). 

Soon  after  its  formation,  Lamar  withdrew  from  the  Iron  Steam¬ 
boat  Company  or  the  company  was  dissolved,  as  in  1835  Lamar 
was  head  of  a  private  steamboat  company  operating  eight  boats 
between  Augusta  and  Savannah,  including  two  of  those  formerly 
owned  by  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company.  One  of  these,  the 
Mary  Summers,  was  used  as  a  traasport  during  the  .Mexican  War 
and  at  least  one  other,  the  Lamar  survived  to  be  captured  as  a 
blockade  runner  during  the  Civil  War.® 

The  S.  S.  Pulaski 

In  1836  Lamar  visited  Europe,  presumably  in  connection  with 
his  steamboat  line  operating  between  Savannah  and  Liverpool 
and  other  shipping  operations  and  to  secure  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  steamboat,  the  Pulaski,  in  which  venture 
he  was  associated  with  Senator  James  Hamilton,  Jr.  of  South 
Carolina.  Eollowing  its  completion,  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
fall  of  1837,  to  sell  the  Pulaski  to  the  newly  constituted  Republic 
of  Texas  of  which  Lamar’s  cousin,  iMirabeau  Bonaparte  Lamar, 
“who  had  stepped  into  Texas  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  .  .  .  when 
most  people  were  headed  in  other  directions,”  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  1836-38,  and  president,  1838-41,^  but  for  the  lack  of  cash 
and  because  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  on  the  boat,  the  “best 
exertions”  of  Lamar  and  Hamilton  failed.  It  was  then  decided 
to  operate  the  Pulaski  between  Savannah  and  C’harleston.®  Lamar 
made  this  first  voyage  to  Charleston  and  planned  to  call  on  his 


.a.  For  an  account  of  I.amnr'n  early  ttankinir  and  Hteamhoat  actlvltlea  are 
C.  .Jones,  Jr.,  Mttnorial  lUttory  of  Auttutta,  OroriiiA  (Syracuse.  ISWO),  .146, 
474-7('»).  An  Interesting  account  of  the  hiilldiiitr  of  the  .lohn  Hontlolfih  and  of 
l.amar's  steamlwat  activities  is  Alexander  Crosby  Itniwn,  "The  John  Kandulph  ; 
America’s  First  Commercially  Successful  Iron  Steamboat.”  In  Ornrgia  HUtorical 
Quarterly,  XXXVI  (March,  19511),  311-4.’>.  The  "Captain  Cri-sswell”  mentioned. 
ibiit  ,  38.  was  probably  Ijamar’s  father-in-law  nr  brother-in-law. 

4.  Maniuia  James,  The  Karen:  A  Hiouraphy  of  flam  llounton  (Indianapolis. 
19119).  .305. 

5.  See  n.  B.  I.amar,  Savannah,  to  Mlraheau  K.  I.amar.  Austin,  Dec.  13. 
1836,  iiiioteil  In  Philip  Oraham,  The  Life  and  Koeme  of  Uirabeau  B.  Lamar 
(Chapel  Hill,  1938),  38  40. 
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associate,  Senator  Hamilton.  He  took  with  him  his  wife  and  six 
children  and  at  least  one  niece  and  his  younger  sister,  Rebecca.* 
The  Pulaski  left  Savannah  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  13, 
1838,  but  was  wrecked  off  the  Carolina  coast  on  the  night  of 
June  14  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler.  The  ship  was  blown  in 
half  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  100  out  of  the  150  passengers. 
Of  the  Lamar  family,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  Lamar’s  wife 
and  five  of  his  children  and  his  niece  were  lost.  Only  Lamar, 
his  son,  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  and  his  sister  Rebecca  were  saved. 
One  account  states  that  I.amar  got  his  wife  and  children  into  one 
of  the  steamer’s  boats,  but  that  “a  wave  swept  the  boat  .  .  .  out 
of  his  reach.  .  .  .”  and  the  wife  and  children  were  drowned. 
Lamar,  his  sister  and  his  son  got  ashore  much  “exhausted  and 
Master  Lamar  (age  14)  almost  dead.’’  The  explosion  which  sep¬ 
arated  “the  promenade  deck  from  the  hull’’  was  caused  by  a 
lack  of  water  in  the  boiler.'^ 

Lamar  with  his  son  and  sister  were  “taken  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Cazeneau’’  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.  where  he  soon  regained 
his  strength  and  composure.®  Lamar’s  friends  and  relatives  hoped 
that  the  wreck  and  the  heavy  personal  loss  would  make  him  less 
ardent  in  “his  pursuit  of  wealth.’’  His  soon-to-be  brother-in-law. 
General  Hugh  McLeod  of  Texas®  wrote  of  a  “peninent  epistle’’ 
of  Lamar’s  in  which  he  stated  “he  had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways.’’ 
“John,”  probably  a  friend,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
commented:  “.  .  .  Salt  water  and  a  wreck  have  a  wonderful 
effect.”  Another  remarked:  “Gazaway  [is]  apparently  tranquil 
and  resigned.  But  probably  an  altered  man— a  serious  and  thought¬ 
ful  cast  of  countenance— and  satisfied  1  believe  to  abate  his  pur- 
.suit  of  wealth— indeed  he  is  already  very  wealthy— worth  not  less 
than  one  third  of  a  million  dollars.”’** 


0.  Sp*>  Hninllton  to  M.  It.  I.ainar.  .April  11,  IK.as.  In  The  Pa/urK  of  Mirahrau 
B.  lAimar  (Austin,  1925),  II,  136;  G.  It.  Lamar,  Savannah,  to  Lamar,  (April 
15,  1838),  ibid.,  141. 

7.  For  arcoiinta  of  the  pxploslon  and  wrack  aca  Naw  York  Herald,  Juna  22. 
23,  25,  27,  28,  1838 ;  Sarratire  of  the  Lo«*  of  the  Steamer  Pwket  Pulanki  .  .  . 
from  authentic  §ourre$  (I’rovidanca,  K.  I..  1839).  ThU  account  la  baaad  on  tha 
account  publalbad  In  tha  Naw  York  Herald,  Juna  28,  1838.  Saa  also  "An  Inci¬ 
dent  In  tha  LIfa  of  (ha  lata  G.  It.  Lamar,"  Naw  York  Timen,  Oct.  10,  1874; 
J»>hn  n.  Morrlaon,  Hintory  of  Ameriean  Steam  (Sat-igalion)  (Sew  York.  1903), 
442,  449-50.  Saa  alao  account  b.v  Lamar'a  alatar,  Rabacca  (Lamar)  McLa<jd. 
"The  Loaa  of  tha  Steamar  Pulaitki,"  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  III  (June, 
1919),  63  95 

8.  Statement  of  G.  B.  I>amar  In  Savannah  Haily  Republiran,  Dec.  27,  1865. 

9.  Hietionary  of  American  Biography,  XII,  132. 

10.  Huirh  Mclieod,  NacoRdochaa,  to  Mlrabaan  R.  Lamar,  Houston,  Aumist  4, 
1838  and  Hanry  P.  Holcomba,  AuiniBta,  Ga.  to  Mlrabaau  B.  Lamar,  October  22, 
1838  In  Lamar  Papers,  II,  197,  259. 
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But  Lamar  did  not  grieve  for  long  or  cease  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth.  He  bought  the  toll  bridge  over  the  Savannah  River  at 
Augusta  from  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  two  years  later 
selling  it  to  the  City  of  Augusta.^  ^  He  also  made  a  personal  loan 
of  $2,500  to  his  cousin,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  then  half  way 
through  his  term  as  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In  con¬ 
cluding  a  letter  to  President  Lamar,  written  from  Alexandria, 
D.  C.  (Va.)  regarding  taxes,  the  loan  and  other  matters,  Lamar 
wrote:  “You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  married  again  and 
have  a  daughter  by  my  present  wife— my  son  (Charles  A.  L. 
Lamar)  is  16  years  of  age  and  well  grown— &  at  school  in  this 
city.  .  .  It  was  indeed  the  case.  Lamar  had  been  married  to 
Harriet  Cazenove,  youngest  daughter  of  Anthony  Charles  Caze- 
nove  of  Alexandria  on  Julv'  11,  1H39.*'*  His  wife  was  a  girl  of 
22,  nearly  20  years  his  junior.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters 
and  two  sons.  How  and  where  Lamar  met  his  second  wife  is 
uncertain,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  meeting  came  through 
her  kinfolk  in  North  Carolina  who  had  taken  care  of  Lamar  at 
the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  Pulaski.  In  addition  Lamar  had 
shipping  connections  in  Alexandria  which  was  then  an  import¬ 
ant  port  both  because  it  was  a  trade  and  shipping  center  on  the 
Potomac  River  and  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  National 
capital. 

Second  Marriage  and  Ne^c  Relationships 

Lamar’s  father-in-law,  Anthony  frharles  (’azenovc,  who  came 
to  America  in  1795,  was  a  cousin  of  Theophile  Cazenove,  an 
important  factor  in  land  operations  in  New  York  State,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  the  Holland  Land  Company.  He 
was  also  a  close  friend  and  business  associate  of  Albert  Gallatin 
and  acted  as  his  agent,  w  ith  power  of  attorney  in  the  Alexandria- 
Washington  area  during  Gallatin’s  frequent  absences  from  the 
United  States  and  also  at  other  times,  (,'azenove  was  prominent 
and  influential  in  the  banking  and  business  affairs  in  his  area  and 
served  for  many  years  as  the  Swiss  consul  at  Alexandria  and 
represented  Switzerland  in  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  the  United  States.*^  Another  daughter, 

11.  JoDPB,  Memorial  HUtory  of  Auffueta,  479. 

12.  O.  B.  Lamar,  Alexandria,  to  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Auatln,  Sept.  30,  1840, 
In  Lamar  Paper$,  III,  455, 

13.  Dally  Sational  Intellioencer,  July  16.  1839. 

14.  Jomea  Buchanan  to  A.  O.  Cacenove,  July  28,  1845  and  April  27,  1848, 
Worka  of  Jamet  Buchanan,  VI.  10  and  VIII.  52. 
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Paulina,  had  married  into  the  Fowle  family,  important  shippers 
with  offices  in  Alexandria,  New  York  and  elsewhere,  w’ith 
whom  Lamar  had  business  dealings  until  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War.»5 

Needless  to  say  these  new  business  and  social  connections 
were  of  value  to  Lamar,  who  though  he  did  not  engage  actively 
in  politics  was  keenly  interested  in  what  went  on,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  growing  difficulties  between  the  North  and 
South.  Lamar  preferred  nullification,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
supporter  “from  1830,”  to  secession  as  a  means  of  redressing 
the  balance  between  the  two  sections,  though  Chatham  County 
in  which  Savannah  is  located  opposed  the  movement.*®  Lamar 
was  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  free  trade. 

His  attitude  toward  nullification  was  probably  a  result  of  his 
long  and  close  association  with  Senator  James  Hamilton,  Jr. 
of  South  Carolina  and  his  admiration  for  John  C.  Calhoun. 
On  September  12,  1844,  Hamilton  wTote  Calhoun:  “Should 
Mr.  C.  B.  Lamar  of  Savannah  now  in  Alexandria,  D.  C.  call  on 
you,  you  can  speak  to  him  without  reserve.  He  is  a  true  South¬ 
ron.  A  man  to  be  relied  on  and  a  firm  friend  of  yours.”**  Both 
I.amar  and  Hamilton  were  much  interested  in  Texas,  Lamar 
because  of  the  prominence  of  his  cousin,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar, 
and  the  chances  he  saw  for  money  making,  and  Hamilton  be¬ 
cause  of  his  large  plantation  interests  in  the  Republic,  soon  to 
become  a  state  in  the  Federal  Union.  Both  of  them  worked  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas.*® 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  Lamar  trans- 


16.  For  an  account  of  CaKcnovc  and  the  Fowlc  family,  acc  Gertrude  Mon- 
tamie  Graves,  A  Srv>  Enulamt  Family  and  their  French  Connretionn  (Iloston, 
1930),  61-.’i4,  68f,  200;  see  also  James  K.  Cnton,  Feuinlatlre  Chroniclrn  of  the 
City  of  Alexandria  (Alexandria,  193.3),  137,  149.  l.'>7,  178,  I8H,  190.  198;  Amos 
Kendall,  W'ushlnfrton.  to  A.  C.  ('ar-enove.  President,  W’ashlrurton  and  Alexan¬ 
dria  Turnpike  Co.  Alexandria.  Nov.  2.'».  1846,  refrardin^r  location  of  a  telepraph 
line,  W’ashinKton  to  Alexandria,  In  Gallatin  Papers,  In  New  Y»irk  HIstorcial 
Society ;  for  ('axenove's  association  with  Gallatin,  see  Caxenove  to  Gallatin, 
March  11,  1814,  Nov.  14,  181.’»  and  Alls>rt  Gallatin  to  Car.enove,  April  26, 
1822  and  May  10,  1816  In  the  latter  of  which  Gallatin  directs  Caxenove  to  re¬ 
ceive  "my  dividends  on  the  bank  shares  of  the  Hankers  of  ('olumbia  and  Po¬ 
tomac  A  .  .  .  (remit)  from  time  to  time  said  dividends  &  proceeds  to  John 
Jacob  Astor  of  this  city  (New  York)  who  Is  Instructed  how  to  vest  the  same. 
.  .  ."  All  In  Gallatin  Papers. 

16.  See  B.  Merton  Coulter.  “The  Nullification  Movement  in  Oeorfrfa,"  In 
(teorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  V  (March  1921),  20. 

17.  C.  S.  Boucher  and  tt.  P.  Brooks,  eds.,  “Correspondence  addressed  to  John 
C.  Calhoun,  1837-1849,"  In  Annual  Report,  American  Historical  Association, 
1929,  p.  260;  see  also  “Lamar's  Apolojry,"  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28.  1966. 

18.  James  Hamilton  to  John  C.  ('alhoun,  Oct.  4.  1844  and  Feb.  7.  1847,  In 
Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  “Calhoun  Correspondenc*>,'  in  Annual  Report,  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association,  19*29,  p.  252  53;  Hamilton,  Savannah,  to  John  Bell, 
WashiniGon,  April  2,  18.’10  In  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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ferred  his  residence  from  Savannah  to  New  York  City,  largely, 
because  of  his  wife’s  health.  He  was  also  moved  to  make  this 
change  of  residence  because  he  could  carr\-  on  his  business  ac¬ 
tivities  in  New  York  as  well  as  from  Savannah.  In  addition,  his 
son,  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  living  in  Savannah,  and  his  brother, 
G.  W.  Lamar,  a  banker  in  Augusta,  were  available  to  take  care 
of  any  pressing  local  demands  requiring  personal  action. 

Banking  Career  in  New  York  City 

Apparently  after  the  wreck  of  the  Pulaski  and  his  second 
marriage,  Lamar  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the 
steamboat  business  and  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  business,  largely  in  connection  with  cotton, 
produced  on  his  plantations  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere.  He  owned 
slaves  and  operated  several  profitable  plantations,  notably  near 
Thomasville  in  south  Georgia.’®  When  he  came  North  to  live 
Lamar  settled  his  family  in  a  home  at  170  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  where  they  lived  until  they  moved  to  42  University 
Place  in  New  York  Citv  a  year  or  so  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.®® 

About  five  years  after  moving  North,  Lamar  became  one  of 
the  leading  “Associates”  in  a  group  which  organized  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  in  New  York  City  with  a  capitalization  of 
$i,(X)o,ooo,  later  increased  to  2,000,000.  Located  originally  at 
the  comer  of  Hanover  Street  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York, 
the  bank  soon  afterward  acquired  the  northeast  comer  of  Wall 
Street  and  Broadway  with  its  address  as  Two  Wall  Street,  where 
it  and  its  successor  bank.  The  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  were  located.  Aside  from  an  interest  in  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  banking  business,  Lamar  presumably  promoted 
the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  both  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  his  own  business  and  financial  transactions  and 
to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  to  other  Southern  businesses  re¬ 
quiring  such  Northern  banking  and  discounting  facilities.  As 
the  driving  force  in  the  association,  Lamar  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  formed  bank.  A  close  business  associate  and 
personal  friend,  James  Taylor  Soutter  of  Norfolk,  \’irginia,  also 
a  commission  merchant  in  New  York  City  at  82  Broad  Street, 

10.  "Lamar’d  ApoloKy,"  Npw  York  Timr»,  Jan.  2S,  1886. 

20.  Trow’a  Direetory,  New  York  City,  1851  to  1858.  Inrlualva. ;  Naw  York 
Pont,  May  4,  1881. 
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was  one  of  the  associates  and  was  chosen  cashier  of  the  bank, 
soon  afterward  becoming  vice  president.  In  this  capacity  he 
worked  closely  with  Lamar,  succeeding  him  as  president  in 
1855  « 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  had  opened 
its  doors,  Lamar  was  solicited  by  his  cousin,  by  marriage,  Howell 
Cobb,  then  Governor  of  Georgia,  regarding  “the  propriety  of 
making  [a  Georgia  bond  loan]  payable  in  New  York— and  at 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic.”  Other  banks  solicited  the  bonds,  but 
Cobb  wrote  Lamar  he  had  advised  one  of  them,  Corcoran  & 
Riggs  of  Washington,  “that  1  cannot  give  them  an  answer,  till 
I  hear  from  you.”  Cobb  sought  Lamar’s  professional  banking 
advice  on  certain  aspects  of  the  loan,  writing  him:  “I  wish 
your  opinion.”^^  Governor  Cobb  finding  that  “an  advantageous 
negotiation  [of  the  Georgia  bond  issue,  dated  Jan.  12,  1852] 
could  be  effected  by  making  them  payable  in  New  York  .  .  . 
[did  so]  at  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  .  . 

Lamar  Resits  As  Bank  President 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  seem  to  have  prospered  satisfactorily 
and  profitably.  Lamar  commuted  back  and  forth  between  New 
York  and  Savannah  as  his  business  interests  required,  his  friend 
Soutter  managing  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  the  absence  of  the 
president.  Apparently  to  further  strengthen  his  financial  and 
business  position  and  to  widen  the  extent  of  his  business  con¬ 
tacts,  Lamar,  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  though  retaining  his 
stock  interest  and  his  directorship,  and  resumed  full  time  his 
former  business  in  New  York  as  a  commission  merchant.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Savannah,  which  became  a  correspondent  bank  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic.^^  His  friend  Soutter  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  Lamar  thus  increased  hLs 
mobility,  widened  his  sphere  of  activity  and  presumably  increased 


21.  "Articles  of  Association  and  By  Laws  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.”  New 
York  City,  Jan.  20,  1851,  in  New  York  Public  library ;  Bankrr’$  Uaaatine, 
July  1861,  p.  692. 

22.  Howell  Cobb  to  O.  B.  Lamar,  Feb.  6  and  April  7,  1852  in  R.  P.  Brooks, 
ed.,  “Howell  Cobb  Papers,”  In  Georgia  Hietoricai  Quarterly,  V  (December  1921). 
44,  46. 

23.  Cobb  to  Georsia  General  Assembly,  Not.  8,  1863  in  "Cobb  Papers,”  (Md.. 
V  (March  1922),  6o. 

24.  Bankeri  Magaeiue,  New  Tork,  July  1881,  p.  692. 
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his  personal  income,  but  continued  his  residence  in  Brooklyn.  His 
business  office  was  first  at  82  Wall  Street  and  then  at  93  Beaver 
Street  in  New  York  City. 

Ijrmar  On  the  Brooks-Sumner  Affair 

On  May  22,  1856,  Congressman  Preston  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina  assaulted  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate 
in  retaliation  for  a  bitter  speech  of  Sumner’s  against  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents.  Lamar  was  in  Savannah  at  the  time,  but  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  where  he  learned  that  Howell  Cobb,  then 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  been  appointed  on  the 
committee  “to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  assault.” 
Lamar,  always  given  to  advice,  “presumed  to  suggest  [to  Cobb] 

.  .  .  my  views  as  to  the  course  you  ought  to  pursue”  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  thought  “the  assault  was  unjustifiable,  unmanly, 
illtimed,  illadvised,  injudicious  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  and 
totally  indefensible  as  to  time,  place  and  manner.”  He  further 
advised  Cobb  that  “an  attempt  to  sustain  [the  attack]  by  the 
South  or  any  portion  of  it  will  prove  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
for  public  opinion  can  never  be  brought  to  approve  it.  .  .  .” 
He  urged  fairness,  “without  truckling,”  and  took  the  position 
that  if  Brooks  “cannot  justify  himself,  expel  hhn."^^ 

Lamar's  Insurance  Company  and  Government  Contracts 

During  most  of  Buchanan’s  administration  Lamar  was  in  fre¬ 
quent  correspondence  with  Howell  Cobb,  then  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Buchanan’s  cabinet,  and  it  is  presumed  derived  bank¬ 
ing  and  business  benefits  from  his  relationship.  Soutter,  Lamar’s 
successor  as  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  was  also 
in  occasional  correspondence  with  Cobb. 

A  year  or  so  after  Lamar  retired  from  his  bank  presidency 
he  organized  the  Lamar  Insurance  Company  at  68  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $50,000.  This  com¬ 
pany,  presumably,  was  created  to  handle  the  insurance  on  La¬ 
mar’s  private  transactions.  It  was  dissolved  or  merged  with  some 
larger  insurance  company  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Just  how  extensive  and  lucrative  were  any  government  con¬ 
tracts  that  Lamar  may  have  obtained  or  been  interested  in  is 

2B.  Lamar  to  Cobb.  May  31,  1353  In  C.  B.  Pbllllpa,  rd.,  "The  Corrripondenee 
of  Kobrrt  Toomba,  Alexander  H.  gtepbena,  and  Howell  Cobb,”  in  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  American  HUtorlcal  Aasoclatlon,  1911,  II  (Waabinaton,  1913),  368-08. 
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not,  at  present,  known,  but  it  can  fairly  be  assumed  they  were 
not  without  value.** 

The  ^Tloyd  Acceptances" 

Regardless  of  government  contracts  for  Lamar  himself,  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  was  one  of  the  important  handlers  of  the 
so-called  “Abstracted  Indian  Trust  Bonds”  otherwise  known  as 
the  “Floyd  Acceptances.”  The  connection  of  the  bank,  how¬ 
ever,  with  these  “Trust  Bonds  was  entirely  on  a  business  basis 
and  no  charges  were  brought  by  the  Congressional  investigating 
committee  before  which  Lamar  and  Souttcr  testified.*^ 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Lamar  himself  was  involved 
in  these  transactions,  if  at  all,  or  to  what  extent  he  approved  of 
the  relationship.  The  Bank  of  America  which  had  refused  to 
take  the  Floyd  acceptances  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1859, 
protested  $25,000  of  these  securities  which  had  been  sold  to 
the  Merchants  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Soutter,  as  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  w’as  thus  placed  in  a  difficult  position. 
Doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of  the  acceptances, 
but  Soutter’s  friendship  for  and  loyalty  to  Russell  of  Russell, 
Majors  &  Waddell,  the  contractors  who  had  received  payment 
for  their  services  by  the  acceptances,  caused  him  to  provide, 
personally,  for  the  overdraft  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  by 
the  Bank  of  America  protest.  As  these  transactions  came  more 
into  question,  Russell’s  affairs  suffered  and  monev  was  hard 
to  get.  Soutter,  however,  stated  he  “would  cheerfully  under¬ 
take  to  [furnish]  the  full  amount  [of  money]  required”  by 
Russell.  But  his  health  was  poor  and  from  March  to  October 
i860  he  was  confined  to  his  home  unable  to  take  a  very  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  which  was 
at  a  time  when  Russell  most  needed  his  help.  Presumably  it  was, 
partially  at  least,  on  account  of  the  bank’s  relationship  to  these 
transactions,  Soutter’s  personal  involvement  and  the  state  of  his 

26.  Dr.  Koy  F.  NJchols  makos  frequent  citations  of  letters  to  and  from  Cobb 

and  "Lrfimar,''^  but  does  not  use  Initials  to  Identify  the  writer.  He  states  (In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  July  2,  1951)  :  .  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Lamar's  Fed¬ 

eral  connections  were  all  tbrouKb  the  Cobbs.  I  have  run  across  their  association 
In  the  Buchanan  administration  but  not  In  that  of  Tierce.  .  .  ."  This  “associa¬ 
tion'*  can  perhaps  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  laree 
collection  of  Cobb  Papers,  still  In  private  hands,  but  on  restricted  deposit  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these 
Papers  have  been  published.  Nichols  makes  frequent  citation  of  them  in  hia 
The  Diervption  of  American  Democracy  (New  York,  1948). 

27.  Jloute  Reporte,  36  Conr.  2d  Sess.,  serial  1105.  Lamar  testified,  Jan.  8. 
1861,  p.  171-73;  Soutter  testified,  Jan.  11,  1861,  p.  239-42. 
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health  that  Lamar  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  May  15, 
i860.  It  is  not  known  how  well  Lamar  knew  Floyd  and  what 
were  his  relations  with  him.  Soutter  was  from  Norfolk,  his  wife 
from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
both  Lamar  and  Soutter  knew  Floyd  politically,  in  a  business 
way  and  socially .2* 

Slave  Trade  Revival 

It  was  during  the  late  1850’s  that  a  strenuous  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  slave  trade  though  it  was  forbidden  by  law.  The 
trade  had  been  opened  with  new  vigor  in  1857,  many  of  the 
offenders  sailing  from  New  York  which  was  known  as  “the 
commercial  center  of  the  slave  trade.”^  “During  the  months  from 
January  1859  to  August  i860,  it  was  conservatively  estimated, 
close  to  100  vessels  left  the  city  [of  New  York]  for  the  slave 
trade.®® 

One  of  the  most  voluble  and  prominent  advocates  of  renewal 
of  the  trade  was  L.  W.  Spratt,  an  editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Standard.  He  spoke,  by  invitation,  before  the  South  Carolina 
legislature,  December  13,  1858,  and  published  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  editorials  he  had  written  for  his  paper.  On  April  20, 
1858,  VV’illiam  F.  Colcock,  collector  of  customs  at  Charleston, 
wrote  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Howell  Cobb  for  instructions 
in  regard  to  an  application  to  clear  a  ship  “for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  African  emigrants, 
in  accordance  w  ith  United  States  passenger  laws,  and  returning 
with  same  to  a  port  in  the  United  States.”  Cobb,  in  his  reply, 
surmised  “The  objects  of  the  applicants”  as  slave  trading  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  Oinstitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  consul  was  instructed  “to  act  on  the  presumption 
that  it  is  the  intention  ...  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  .  .  .  [to]  refuse  .  .  .  the  clearance  asked  for.”®* 

1  he  subject  of  the  slave  trade  revival  received  frequent  com¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  newspapers  in  the  four  years  from  1857- 
61.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  published  a  lengthy  article  on 

2K.  Mary  anil  Kaymonil  Kmpirr  on  Whrrtu,  .SO.  97  ;  RiiaaplI  to  Samupl 

&  AIl*‘ii.  St.  I.iniiH.  Slo..  ’J!*.  1  Stitt.  In  ihid.,  litl. 

2tt.  Ni>w  York  Errning  /'oaf,  Ainj.  ITi,  IStitt;  h**«>  altut  chiirci*  of  .Iinltro  Sinitll«>y 
to  tht>  trrand  jury  in  I’.  S.  Cironil  Court,  iiuot*K|  in  NVw  York  Hrrnld;  llouae 
Errcutire  Itocumrntn.  No.  7.  SO  Contt.,  2  Sohh..  ."•(•-.M. 

39.  Philip  S.  Fonor,  Huninmi)  A  Elarrry:  Thr  Srtt  York  Urrrhantu  A  The 
trrrprruKihle  Conflict  (Chap**l  Iliil.  1941),  iri4;  hw  alxo  Judicf  Rol)*‘rt  Betts 
anil  slave  trade  eases  In  New  York  Enning  Exprr»»,  Feb.  1*.  IStil. 

31.  Cohh  to  Coleoek.  May  22.  IH.’iR  In  Phillips,  eil.,  "Toombs.  Stephens.  Cobb 
Correspondence,'’  Annual  Report,  American  Historical  AsHorialion,  1911,  II,  4.39. 
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the  “Secret  History  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.”**  The  New 
York  Evening  Express j  February  4,  1861,  published  a  report  of 
the  “seizure  of  the  bark  Omicron  ‘on  suspicion  of  being  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,’  but  this  later  turned  out  to  be  a  ‘canard’  of 
hugh  dimensions.”  Actually  the  vessel  had  been  libelled  for 
back  wages  due  a  seaman.  The  episode,  however,  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  local  concern  in  the  matter.  The  case  of  the  so-called 
slaver  Cora  also  attracted  considerable  attention.®*  In  the  same 
week  there  appeared  a  long  account  of  the  experiences  of  a 
sailor,  William  F.  Harrison,  captioned  “Ihc  New  ^’ork  Slave 
Trade,”  in  which  the  writer  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  voy¬ 
age  of  a  slaver  from  New  York  and  return,  concluding  with  the 
statement  that  so  far  as  the  crew  was  concerned  such  voyages 
were  without  reward  or  benefit.®*  Business  men  and  firms  “of 
the  highest  repute  and  above  suspicion”  in  ordinary  commercial 
dealings  were  charged  with  being  “extensively  engaged  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  African  Negroes.”*®  The  trade  was  expensive 
and  attached  with  some  degree  of  risk  of  detection,  capture  and 
condemnation  and  possibly  a  jail  sentence,  but  the  profits  from 
successful  voyages  were  very  high.  As  many  as  twenty  vessels 
are  reported  to  have  been  seized  as  slavers  in  the  last  nine  months 
of  1857.®* 

A  case  which  received  wide  publicity  and  became  the  subject 
of  a  Congressional  hearing  w'as  that  of  the  Wanderer,  a  yacht 
formerly  owned  in  New  York,  and  in  which  Charles  A.  L.  La¬ 
mar  (April  II,  1824-April  16,  1865),  the  son  of  G.  B.  Lamar, 
was  involved.  The  Wanderer  was  seized  by  a  United  States 
marshal  for  landing  slaves  at  Brunswick,  Georgia.  Young  Lamar, 
who  was  interested  in  the  initial  venture,  not  only  purchased 
the  libelled  vessel  at  auction  and  continued  it  in  the  forbidden 
trade,  but  acquired  another  vessel,  the  Ravelins,  and  defied  the 
government  to  arrest  him.** 


32.  Ppb.  7.  8,  IRfll. 

.33.  New  York  Herald.  March  26.  1861. 

34.  New  York  Hvrninii  March  22.  1861. 

35.  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  May  5.  1860;  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Anti-Blarery  Society  for  1857-58,  p.  .36. 

36.  Arthur  Charles  Cole,  The  Irrepreteible  Conflict,  1850-1885  (New  York, 
1934),  75. 

37.  New  York  THhunc,  Jan.  3,  4,  8,  25;  Feh.  14.  March  4,  14.  23.  1859; 
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15,  1859;  May  5,  6,  17,  24,  27.  June  1,  4.  19,  20.  18.39;  New  York  Tribune. 
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1886),  447-61.  Other  accounts  of  the  attempts  at  revival  of  the  slave  trade  are 
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Whatever  the  son’s  attitude  tow’ard  slave  trading,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  not  approved  by  his  father,  G.  B.  Lamar,  who 
wrote  his  son  in  the  fall  of  1857:  “An  expedition  to  the  moon 
would  have  been  equally  sensible,  and  no  more  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Providence.  May  God  forgive  you  for  all  your  attempts 
to  violate  his  will  and  his  laws.’’*® 

The  Loan  to  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 

During  this  period  Lamar  continued  his  Texas  contact  with 
his  cousin,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  and  his  brother-in-law.  General 
Hugh  McLeod,  because  of  their  mutual  interest  in  Texas,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  ex-President  Sam  Houston  of  Texas  and  also  because 
an  old  personal  loan  to  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  still  remained  unpaid. 
The  ex-president  of  Texas  was  in  constant  financial  difficulties. 
He  solicited  a  diplomatic  appointment  and  received  one— a  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Argentine  Republic  which  he  was  “extremely  de¬ 
sirous  to  accept,’’  but  was  unable  to  make  satisfactory  “arrange¬ 
ments’’  with  his  creditors  among  whom  G.  B.  Lamar  was  “the 
most  considerable.’’  He  finally  accepted  a  lesser  appointment 
to  Nicarauga  where  the  expenses  were  not  so  great.  As  “Times 
have  altered  with  me,’’  wrote  G.  B.  Lamar,  he  insisted  that  re¬ 
payment  of  the  debt  be  in  cash  rather  than  in  land  as  originally 
proposed.  Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb, 
whereby  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  a  year  out 
of  his  salary  to  G.  B.  Lamar.  As  he  served  at  Nicarauga  less 
than  two  years  and  died  early  in  1859,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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salary’  deduction  failed  to  satisfy  the  loan  indebtedness  of  $2,500 
plus  accrued  interest.*® 

Lamar  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
May  15,  i860,  Soutter  returning  to  his  former  position  as  vice 
president.  Presumably  Lamar  took  this  step  because  of  the  un¬ 
settled  national  situation  as  well  as  because  of  the  bank’s  indirect 
involvement  in  the  Floyd  scandal.  Also  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  of  the  time  in  New  York.  He  opposed  secession.^" 

If^ar  Approaches 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  on  business  of  a  civil  conflict, 
which  seemed  to  be  approaching,  caused  merchants,  business 
men  and  bankers  throughout  the  country  and  panicularly  in 
New  York  City  to  do  what  they  could  to  avert  the  tragedy. 
At  least  two  courses  seemed  open  to  the  national  government: 
(1)  to  let  the  Southern  states  go  without  interference  or  (2)  to 
coerce  back  into  the  Federal  Union  those  states  that  might  se¬ 
cede.  Some  New  York  business  men  proposed  a  middle  course, 
so  far  as  New  York  was  concerned,  that  is,  to  make  it  a  “free 
port”  in  order  to  retain  the  trade  of  the  South  and  West.  They 
would  “throw  open  her  port  to  free  commerce.”^^  Lamar  is 
named,  by  one  student  of  this  period,  as  one  of  the  probable 
organizers  of  the  “plot”  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  New 
York  City,  but  the  plot  is  purely  speculative  and  perhaps  not 
true.^^  To  support  the  charge  a  letter  from  Lamar  to  A.  H. 
Stephens  of  December  6,  i860**  is  quoted  in  which  Lamar  wrote: 
“Let  the  South  go  without  hesitation  and  delay.  .  .  .  Now  is 
the  time— they  will  never  have  such  another.”  This  may  have 
been  the  letter  which  H.  V’.  Johnson  “enclosed”  to  Stephens 
in  his  letter  of  December  7,  i860,  previously  mentioned.  (It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Lamar,  not  knowing  Stephens’  ad¬ 
dress,  sent  the  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  to  be  read  and  forw  arded 


.ISI.  Mlrahoaii  B.  I.nmar,  Maron.  Oa.  to  G.  B.  I.nmar,  Savannah.  Ga.,  July 
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43.  In  Stephena  I'apera,  Library  of  Conpreaa. 
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at  his  discretion.  In  any  case,  at  this  time,  in  early  December 
i860,  no  state  had  seceded,  Johnson  was  working  to  prevent 
secession  and  Lamar  had  many  times  previously  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  secession.) 

Lamar  had  much  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  a  peaceful  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  existing  order.  He  later  stated  his  opposition 
to  secession  in  favor  of  nullification.  This  declaration  of  course 
may  have  been  made  as  an  expedient  ex  post  facto  declaration, 
though  the  document  in  which  the  statement  appears  contained 
the  express  stipulation  that  it  was  only  “To  be  opened  when 
I  am  dead.”*^  It  is  more  likely  if  there  was  any  “plot”  that  men 
like  Fernando  Wood,  the  slippery  mayor  of  New  York,  were 
more  interested  than  Lamar  in  the  secession  of  New  York  City. 
The  American  Railway  Review  of  December  6,  i860,  quotes 
a  statement  favoring  New  York  as  “a  free  city”  as  coming  from 
“a  prominent  New  York  banker”  who  is  otherwise  unidentified. 
An  arcempt  has  been  made  to  identify  this  “prominent  New 
York  banker”  as  Lamar,  but  this  is  speculative  and  without  other 
authority.^® 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  Lamar’s  attitude  and  actions 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  J.  F.  Soutter,  his  close  friend 
and  business  associate,  opposed  secession  and  a  break-up  of  the 
Union.  It  is  true  that  Gutter  later  entered  the  service  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  but  only  reluctantly  and  not  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  when  he  went  to 
Paris  as  an  un-official  Confederate  agent.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
his  influence  with  Lamar  was  in  favor  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
rather  than  secession  and  war. 

It  is  true  that  Lamar  at  this  time  was  much  interested  in  free 
trade,  but  it  was  free  trade  for  the  newly  formed  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy.  He  wrote  Howell  Cobb  from  New  York  that  “the 
cause  of  peace  is  gaining  daily  in  the  city  and  in  the  country” 
and  advised  against  a  na\y,  recommending  only  so  much  of  an 
army  as  would  suffice  as  a  border  patrol  and  “to  keep  the  Ne¬ 
groes  in  ordcr.”^''  So  far  as  officials  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment  were  concerned,  his  advice  on  financial  matters  was 
sought,  but  not  on  political  subjects.  Lamar,  on  his  part,  con- 

44.  N«w  York  Jan.  28,  1866. 

45.  Foner,  Butinritii  A  Rlarery,  286-87. 

46.  Lamar  to  Cobb,  Feb.  9,  1861,  in  “Toomba,  Stephena,  Cobb  Correapond* 
ence,”  Annual  Report,  American  Hiatorical  Aaaoclatlon,  1911,  II,  639. 
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stantly  urged  free  trade,  writing  Cobb  that  “Free  trade  and 
cotton  will  carry  the  Confederacy  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 
world  if  properly  managed.^’  After  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
Lamar  again  wrote  Cobb,  that  while  “The  South  cannot  pre¬ 
pare  too  largely  or  efficiently  for  war”  its  policy  should  be 
to  act  “exclusively  and  strictly  on  the  defensive.”  He  did  not 
“sympathize  with  any  movement,  or  even  a  threat,  against  the 
capital  [at  Washington]  or  the  North.”^** 

The  *Tine  Street''  Meeting 

Many  New  York  business  men  who  opposed  the  election  of 
Lincoln  were  active  in  their  attempts  to  rally  support  to  his 
opposition.  Early  in  August  i860  a  group  of  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  met  at  the  home  of  August  Belmont  “to  devise  means  ‘to 
save  the  federal  Union’  from  the  calamities”  it  was  anticipated 
w'ould  follow  Lincoln’s  election.^®  Several  months  later,  this 
same  group,  with  additions,  worked  feverishly  to  develop  some 
sort  of  an  acceptable  compromise  agreement  that  at  least  w'ould 
prevent  armed  conflict  and,  it  was  hoped,  hold  the  union  to¬ 
gether.  One  of  these  attempts  was  the  so-called  ‘Tine  Street” 
meeting  called  December  10,  i860,  to  be  held  in  the  office  of 
Richard  Lathers,  president  of  the  Great  Western  Marine  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  a  resident  in  New  York  City  though  a 
native  of  South  Carolina.  Among  those  who  met  in  Lathers’ 
office  were  William  B.  Astor,  John  A.  Dix,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  Lamar’s  friend,  J.  T.  Soutter,  who  had  participated  in  the 
“Save  the  Union”  meeting  of  “conservative  citizens”  held  on  the 
previous  December  19,  1859,  in  the  Academy  of  Music.®® 

The  Pine  Street  committee  sent  out  some  200  invitations  to 
bankers  and  business  and  professional  men  in  New  York  City 
to  attend  the  proposed  meeting  to  be  held  on  December  15, 
i860.  Among  those  w'ho  received  an  invitation  was  G.  B.  Lamar. 
All  invited  did  not  attend;  Soutter  did;  probablv’  Lamar  did 
not.  After  addresses  by  Richard  Lathers  and  Charles  O’Conor, 
John  A.  Dix  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  taken  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Soutter  was  a  member  of  the  resolutions  committee;  Lathers 

47.  I.amar  to  Cobb,  March  28,  18fil  In  ihid..  HHT. 
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and  ex-President  Millard  Fillmore  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  South  and  present  the  Pine  Street  resolutions.  On  account 
of  Fillmore’s  ill  health.  Lathers  went  alone,  but  by  the  time  he 
got  under  way.  South  Carolina  had  seceded  and  other  Southern 
states  soon  followed.  Lathers  finally  presented  the  Pine  Street 
resolutions  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  Montgomery',  Alabama,  late  in 
March  1861,  but  the  gesture  w'as  without  effect.®^ 

Confederate  Engraved  Plates 

As  the  Confederate  government  began  to  take  shape.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasurv'  C.  G.  Memminger  sought  Lamar’s  advice 
and  help  in  floating  the  Confederate  loan  of  $15,000,000  author¬ 
ized  February  28,  1861®“  and  delegated  him  to  arrange  for  the 
engraving  and  printing  of  bonds  and  treasurv'  notes.  Lamar  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Companv'  to  prepare  the 
plates,  which  apparently  were  completed  and  delivered.®*  Lamar 
did  not  leave  New  York  until  earlv'  in  Ma\',  1861.  Apparently 
he  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  manufacture  and  safe  shipment 
of  the  plates.  It  may  be  to  protect  the  shipment,  he  sent  out 
the  report  that  the  plates  had  been  seized.  It  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect  to  sav'  that  “These  two  tasks’’  of  advice  to  the  Confederate 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasurv  and  the  procurement  of  the  engraved 
plates  represented  “the  extent  of  Lamar’s  official  relations  with 
the  Confederate  government.’’®*  Rut  Lamar  had  unofficial  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Confederate  administration,  especially  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Davis  for  whom  he  had  great  admiration.  Likew  ise,  he  per- 
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(of  tho  TronsnrvI  has  tho  ontry  of  f,07  improssions  of  oaoh  donnmlnatlon  of 
lOO.  .5(10  am)  l.tKiP  dollars,  hoinir  sont  to  tho  Troasiiror.  E.  C.  Elnioro.  and  his 
rooolpt  for  thorn.”  Smith  says  at  tho  timo  of  his  writinir  (liftHi:  “Tho  two  or 
throo  s|)<s-imons  oxtant  nro  ipiotfsl  oxtra vacantly.” 

.54.  Journal  of  Houthrrn  History,  IX.  4. 
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formed  frequent  important  services  for  his  native  state  of 
Georgia. 

At  the  same  time  that  efforts  at  peace  and  conciliation  were 
transpiring,  Lamar  was  engaged  in  another  activity  for  which  he 
had  been  chosen  by  reason  of  his  business  prominence  and  South¬ 
ern  sympathies.  When  it  became  apparent,  particularly  after 
Lincoln’s  election  in  November,  i860,  that  the  sectional  con¬ 
troversy  might  eventuate  into  armed  conflict,  many  Southern 
state  administrations  began  to  purchase  arms  wherever  they 
could  be  had.  One  of  the  first  states  to  take  such  action  was 
South  Carolina.  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  as  purchasing  agent  for 
that  state,  is  alleged  to  have  called  on  Secretary  of  War  John  B. 
Floyd,  in  company  with  Senator  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  arms.  To  conceal  the  identity  of 
the  real  purchaser,  Floyd  suggested  that  Drayton  see  Lamar 
and  ask  liim  to  make  an  offer  of  purchase  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  desired  arms.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
and  Floyd  is  then  reported  to  have  written  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal  at  Troy,  New  York  to  ship  10,000  muskets  as  directed 
on  receipt  of  order  from  Lamar.  Though  secession  had  been 
threatened  no  state  had  left  the  Union;  for  Lamar  such  a  trans¬ 
action  was  a  business  matter  and  whatever  the  future  destination 
and  possible  use  of  the  arms  might  be,  Lamar  apparently  so 
constnied  it.®'  Following  this  transaction  Lamar  made  other 
similar  purchases  on  the  order  of  his  native  state  of  Georgia, 
but  these  transactions  were  not  consummated  without  consider¬ 
able  argument  and  delay.  One  of  these  transactions  by  Lamar 
involved  the  purchase  of  over  5,000  muskets  for  the  State  of 
Georgia.  He  wrote  Governor  j.  E.  Brown  on  December  18, 
i860,  enclosing  a  bill  of  lading  covering  the  shipment  of  250 
boxes  of  muskets  bought  on  order  of  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  insured  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York. 

Seizure  of  Arms  by  New  York  Police 

On  January  22,  1861,  in  an  alleged  fit  of  “importunate  zeal 
without  knowledge  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  police  of 
New  York,”  38  boxes  of  arms,  each  containing  25  muskets, 
were  seized  from  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  Monticello,  owned 

•IS.  Drayton  to  CJIat.  Nov.  19,  ISfiO  in  Stanton  Papera,  Library  of  ConKresa, 
citrd  in  John  K.  McMaatar,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  VIII,  489. 
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by  H.  B.  Cromwell  &  Co.,  New  York,  while  the  ship  was  lying 
at  Pier  12,  North  River.  The  arms,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  Lamar  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  were  taken  from  the  ship  and 
placed  in  the  New  York  State  Arsenal  in  New  York  City.  On 
the  same  day,  Lamar  advised  Governor  Brown  of  the  seizure, 
but  at  the  time  looked  on  it  more  as  an  obstacle  to  getting  to 
Savannah  other  arms  purchased  in  the  North,  than  as  an  illegal 
act.  An  officer  of  Fowle  &  Company  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
who  had  expected  the  Monticello  in  Alexandria  with  cargo 
consigned  to  them,  wrote  H.  B.  Cromwell  &  Co.  on  January  23, 
1861  in  New  York:  “We  observe  by  the  morning  papers  that 
a  portion  of  the  Monticello’s  freight  has  been  seized  by  your 
authorities.  VVe  presume  under  Judge  Smalley’s  decision  that 
the  sending  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  ‘traitors’  at  Savan¬ 
nah  is  giving  them  ‘aid  and  comfort.’  You  must  look  out  next 
for  a  sci/.iirc  of  Potatoes  &  (!)al)l)age  under  the  same  decision. . . 

Lamar  immediately  advised  Brown:  “The  authorities  have 
arrested  the  shipment  of  some  arms  for  Savannah  yesterday— 
and  1  know’  not  how  you  can  get  those  contracted  for  by  Gen* 
Semmes  at  the  West  Point  Foundry.  The  Hudson  Railroad  Co. 
forbid  taking  them  as  freight  to  the  City  (or  has  done  so  at 
Albanv  and  I  rov  at  |?1  no  doul)t)  &  the  river  is  closed  hv  ice. 
But  if  they  were  here  boxed  as  I  suggested,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  they  would  be  seized.  If  I  understand  the  provisions 
of  the  contract,  they  are  to  be  delivered  free  on  board  ship. 
It  is  possible  Mr.  Kemble’s  (of  the  West  Point  Foundry)  influ¬ 
ence  may  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  but  it  will  be  granted 
to  him  only  to  seize  theyn  as  belonging  to  you,  for  which  some 
prmision  should  be  made  if  practicable  to  prevent  their  loss. 
If  shipped  for  Havana  by  a  sailing  vessel,  not  of  the  Packet  line, 
they  mignt  not  be  suspected,  as  Mr.  Kemble  does  a  large  ma¬ 
chinery  business  with  that  city.  If  you  will  give  me  authority 
I  will  co-operate  with  him  to  send  them  indirectly  to  you  in 
some  way.’’®^ 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  seizure.  Senator  Robert  Toombs 

.’IG.  FowIp  Papprn,  Now  York  Public  Library.  In  connection  with  thla  letter 
attention  la  calb‘<l  to  the  implication  that  this  aeliiire  was  In  accordance  with 
"Judse  Smalley’a  d«*clHlon.”  Thin  He4*ma  to  have  been  a  preauniptlve  (rueaa, 
rather  than  a  fact.  No  auch  “declalon"  of  thla  nature  by  Judi;e  Smalley  haa 
been  found.  Ah  will  appear  later  and  aa  la  implied  in  the  quotation  at  the  be- 
frlnnins  of  thla  paraitraph,  the  aeiaure  waa  on  the  unauthorized  order  of  the 
chief  of  police  of  New  York  City,  John  M.  Kennedy. 

r>7.  I.amar  to  Brown,  Jan.  22,  1861  in  Department  of  Arebivea  k  History, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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of  Georgia,  at  Washington,  telegraphed  Mayor  Fernando  Wood 
of  New  York  to  ask  if  it  were  true  that  the  arms  had  been 
“seized  by  public  authorities  in  New  York.”  Wood  replied,  con¬ 
firming  the  seizure  “by  the  police  of  this  State,”  but  disclaim¬ 
ing  any  responsibility  by  the  City  of  New  York  “for  the 
outrage.”  Wood  stated  that  “as  mayor  I  have  no  authority  over 
the  police.”®*  Control  of  the  police  had  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Police  Commission  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  act  of 
1857.®* 

As  soon  as  Governor  Brown  had  obtained  the  facts  of  the 
case  he  telegraphed  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan  of  New  York  to 
“demand  that  the  guns  be  immediately  delivered  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Lamar  of  New  York,  who  is  hereby  appointed  my  agent  to 
receive  them.”**^  Receiving  no  reply.  Governor  Brown,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1861,  ordered  the  seizure  of  “every  ship  now  in  the 
harbor  of  Savannah  belonging  to  citizens  of  New  York.”®^  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  wrote  Morgan  of  his  action  and  the  reason  for  it,®*’ 
and  the  next  evening  he  was  advised  by  Lamar  that  “The  arms 
have  been  put  at  the  command  of  the  owners  here.”  Lamar 
asked  the  “release  [of]  all  vessels.”  This  was  done.®*  The  same 
day  Lamar  wrote  to  Howell  Cobb  in  Washington  of  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  vessels  saying;  “the  question  in  dispute  being  the 
expenses,  some  300  or  4(X)  [dollars]  lawyers’  fees,  etc.,  between 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  the  shippers  and  owners  of  the 
arms.”®^ 

While  Governor  Brown  was  demanding  release  of  the  arms, 
lawyers  representing  the  State  Bank  of  Ffartford,  Connecticut, 
presumably  holding  a  purchase  lien  on  the  arms,  demanded  their 
release  and  on  refusal  secured  a  writ  of  replevin  for  the  recovery 
of  28  of  the  38  cases,  they  being  consigned  to  “L,  Montgomery', 
Ala.,  via  Savannah.”  The  remainder  consisting  of  ten  cases  was 
consigned  direct  to  Savannah.  Before  receiving  notice  of  the 
release  of  the  ships  in  Savannah  from  Governor  Brown,  Lamar 
had  called  on  Superintendent  of  Police  Kennedy  and  “exhibiting 

.■W.  For  Toombs'  an<]  W<mm1'b  tPloBrams  of  .Ian.  24  nn<l  2.1,  ISftl.  roHppctlvpI.v, 
spp  New  York  Evening  I’oit  and  New  York  Evening  Exprem,  both  of  Jan.  26, 
1861. 

59.  8.  A.  Pleasants,  Fernando  Wood  (New  York,  1948),  76f. 

60.  War  of  the  Rebellion  i  Official  Record*  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armie*.  .Ser.  1,  Vol.  LHI.  121. 

61.  Brown  to  H.  R.  Jaekson,  9  P.M..  Feb.  5.  1861,  ibid.,  120. 

62.  Brown  to  Morgan,  Feb.  8,  1861,  ibid.,  121-22. 

6.8.  Lamar  to  Brown,  Feb.  9,  1861,  ibid.,  123. 

64.  Lainiir  to  Cobb,  Feb.  9,  1861  In  Phillips,  ed.,  "TtHimbs,  Stephens,  Cobb 
Correspondence,"  Annual  Report,  American  Historical  Association,  1911,  II,  .138. 
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a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Milledgeville,”  asked  for  release  of 
the  shipment.  Kennedy  told  Lamar  that  “no  one  had  yet  made 
a  claim  for  them”  and  after  some  further  remarks  “Lamar  went 
away.”*® 

On  February  22,  i86i,  Lamar  wrote  Cobb:  “The  police  would 
not  surrender  the  10  cases  of  muskets  and  Governor  Brown  has 
seized  more  vessels.”  He  also  stated  that  “the  interruption  of 
vessels  by  Gov.  Brown  causes  more  damage  to  Georgia  than  to 
N.  York.  He  ought  to  seize  debts  and  some  other  property  if 
he  retaliates  at  all— w  hich  I  think  inexpedient  at  this  time.”®* 

Kennedy,  according  to  one  account,  had  told  Lamar  that  “he 
had  changed  his  mind”  about  releasing  the  ten  cases.  The  other 
28  cases  had  been  as  much  held  because  of  unpaid  charges  as 
for  any  other  reason;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  released 
on  service  of  the  writ  of  replevin.®’ 

After  Governor  Brown’s  second  seizure  of  vessels  in  Savannah, 
Richard  Lathers,  then  in  Georgia,  “communicated  with  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  both  1  political]  parties  in  New  York,”  requesting 
them  to  intercede  and  secure  a  release  for  the  10  cases  of  arms. 
John  A.  Parker,  a  business  associate  of  Lathers  in  New  York, 
got  busy  at  once,  and  here  we  begin  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
delays  in  securing  the  release  of  the  10  cases  of  arms.  Parker, 
on  March  15,  1861,  wrote  Lathers:  “Kennedy,  the  policeman, 
who  seized  the  arms,  is  out  of  town;  to  return  to-morrow’.  .  .  . 
He  is  represented  as  a  stubborn  fellow,  who  having  done  a 
wrong  proposes  to  take  the  consequences  rather  than  retreat. 
I  am  told  that  his  own  counsel  told  him  that  his  seizure  is  illegal. 
.  .  .  But  I  learn  also  that  he  was  offended  with  Mr.  Lamar  who 
he  says  acused  him  of  mal-practicc  and  that  he  intends  to  try  the 
case;  he  gives  securitv"  for  damages  .  .  .  [which]  the  city  will 
be  asked  to  pay.  .  .  .”  Aside  from  the  personal  angle,  Parker 
felt  that  the  seizure  having  been  made,  redress  by  anyone  was 
in  the  courts.  “The  whole  thing,”  he  w  rote,  “is  a  legal  contro¬ 
versy,  not  a  national  one.  .  .”  Several  days  later,  .March  18,  Par¬ 
ker  telegraphed  Lathers  at  Savannah  that  the  guns  had  been  re¬ 
leased  “by  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  Kennedy’s  se- 

B.**.  Npw  York  Eveninn  Pont,  Fob.  8  an<l  12,  1861. 

66.  I.amar  to  Cobb,  Feb.  22,  1861  In  I'hllllna,  e<l.,  “Tf>oniba.  Stephena,  Cobb 
rorreapondence,”  Annual  Report,  American  ulatorical  AaHociation,  1911,  II, 
b4.S  46. 

67.  See  I.  W.  Avery,  HUtory  of  Oeorgia,  176;  New  York  Evening  Pont,  Feb. 
11.  1861;  Rmwn  to  H.  R.  Jackaon,  Feb.  21.  1861,  Official  Recordn,  LIII,  124  25; 
Brown  to  Morgan,  Feb.  25.  1861,  ibid.,  126. 
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curity.  .  .  It  would  seem  that  unpaid  past-due  charges,  a 
persona!  political  quarrel,  a  desire  to  obtain  a  factional  political 
advantage  and  the  failure  of  Lamar  to  pay  enough  to  Kennedy 
to  secure  the  release  had  brought  about  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot 
that  might  have  had  more  serious  immediate  consequences.  There 
is  very  little  self-righteous  patriotism  to  be  seen  in  this  affair. 
The  New  York  Evcninfi;  Post  of  February  14,  1861,  was  severely 
critical  of  Kennedy  and  called  his  actions  “arbitrary',”  suggesting 
that  “much  of  Kennedy’s  activity  was  due  to  his  desire  to  be 
appointed  United  States  Marshal.”**  While  Kennedy  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  these  Georgia  shipments,  many  others  of  greater  or  less 
importance  were  passing  through  New  York  unnoticed.** 

At  the  same  time  that  Lamar  was  engaged  in  attempts  to 
secure  release  of  the  seized  arms  he  was  seeking  assurance  of 
payment  for  1,500  Sharps  rifles  purchased  for  the  account  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  he  to  be  re-imbursed  by  the  State.’*  He 
was  also  probably  making  other  purchases  of  a  like  nature,  but 
no  particular  record  of  what  transpired  or  the  quantities  involved 
has  been  located. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wrangling  concerning  these  arms  shipments, 
the  American  Society  for  Promoting  National  Unity  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  rousing  meeting  held  in  the  Bible  House  at  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City,  March  6,  1861.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  leading  merchants,  bankers  and  politicians  in  New 
V'ork.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  was  chosen  president  and  Lamar’s  friend, 
Soutter,  treasurer.  It  is  not  known  whether  Lamar  attended  the 
meeting.  He  was,  however,  invited  and  proposed  for  membership. 

Death  of  his  ivife  aaid  Lamar's  rettim  to  Savannah 

During  this  period,  Lamar  also  had  two  very  personal  prob¬ 
lems.  Because  of  his  Southern  sympathies  and  differences  of 
opinion  with  his  banking  associates,  he  was  under  great  pressure 
and  felt  forced  to  resign  his  post  as  president  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  because  of  “prejudice”  against  his  “political 
opinions.””  About  mid- April,  1861,  he  resigned,  planning  to 
return  to  Savannah.  By  this  time  his  position  had  become  so  un- 

68.  New  York  Evening  Pott,  March  20,  27,  1861, 

69.  Reminitcenret  oj  Richard  Lathert,  130-.32 ;  New  YYork  Herald,  March  20, 
1861  ;  New  York  Evening  Pott,  Jan.  2.%,  Feb.  11.  1861. 

70.  G.  B.  I.aniar  to  W.  K.  Bokk'i.  March  11,  1861  In  Dept,  of  Arebivea  A 
Hlatory,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

71.  CoddingtOD,  In  Joumat  of  Southern  Hittory,  IX,  4-9. 
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certain  that  Robert  Toombs,  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of 
state  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  not  knowing  whether  he 
had  left  New  York,  wrote  the  Confederate  Commissioners  in 
London  advising  them  not  to  mail  “under  cover  to  G.  B.  Lamar, 
Esq.,  New  York,  it  being  altogether  unsafe  to  transmit  letters  .  . . 
through  that  agency.''^ 

Lamar’s  return  to  Savannah  was  delayed  because  of  the  des¬ 
perate  illness  of  his  wife  in  their  home  at  42  University  Place, 
New  York.  She  died  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  3,  1861. 
I.amar,  whose  “hospitality  was  proverbial’’  until  his  wife’s  health 
forbid,  was  compelled  to  flee  New  York,  he  later  wrote,  “to 
save  his  life  which  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  mobs.’’^* 
He  took  his  w  ife  to  her  home  in  Alexandria,  V’^irginia,  for  burial.''^ 
Presumably  he  proceeded  alone  to  Savannah  which  he  reached 
on  May  25.  Two  days  later  he  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Savannah,  a  post  which 
he  had  relinquished  when  he  resumed  a  similar  position  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  in  New  York.''”  A  week  later,  as  president, 
Lamar  convened  and  presided  at  the  first  “Bank  Convention  of 
the  Confederate  States”  at  Atlanta,  June  3,  j86i.  After  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  resolutions  authorizing  Southern  banks  to  receive  Con¬ 
federate  Treasury  notes  and  asking  railroads  and  tax  officers 
to  accept  them,  the  convention  adjourned  and  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  hurried  to  attend  the  Cotton  Planter’s  Convention  at  Macon. 
On  July  23  Lamar  presided  at  another  Confederate  States  bank 
Convention  in  Richmond.''® 

A  Call  to  Arms  by  C.  A.  L.  Lamar 

VV'hen  Lamar  reached  Savannah  he  found  the  city  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  preparing  for  war.  His  son,  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  even 
before  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  had  issued  a  call  “To 
the  young  men  of  Chatham  County  ...  to  attach  [themselves] 
to  a  military  corps,  ready  to  meet  any  call  from  the  South  at  a 

72.  Toombs  to  Messrs.  Ynneey,  Rost  and  A.  D.  Mann,  T/Ondon,  May  18.  1861 
In  (ifficial  Record*  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Naviea  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Ser.  II.  Vol.  II,  21.1. 
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moment’s  notice  ....  Young  Lamar’s  connection  with  the 
slaver  Wanderer  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Know  Nothing  party  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1856,  but  when  that  party  disappeared  he  became 
an  ardent  member  of  the  Southern  Rights  party.  He  was  an 
organizer  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  7th  Georgia  Battalion 
and  served  with  it  in  the  field  until  it  was  merged  into  the  6ist 
Georgia  Infantiy'.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Europe  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  purchase  of  blockade  runners  for  the  Importing  and 
Exporting  Company  of  Georgia  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
organizers.  Returning  late  in  December,  1863,  his  ship,  the  Ceres, 
ran  aground  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  he  got  ashore.  Dividing  his  time  between 
blockade  running  operations  in  Savannah  and  militarv'  service 
in  the  field,  young  Lamar  was  killed  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  April 
16,  1865,  while  serving  as  an  aide  to  his  cousin.  General  Howell 
Cobb,  commanding  the  Confederate  troops  opposing  General 
James  H.  Wilson’s  advance  from  Selma  into  southern  Georgia. 
A  younger  son  of  G.  B.  Lamar’s,  by  his  second  marriage,  G. 
DeRosset  Lamar,  served  first  on  the  staff  of  General  Robert 
Toombs  and  then  on  that  of  General  Alfred  Cumming  in  Geor¬ 
gia. 

The  senior  Lamar,  after  his  return  to  Savannah  set  about 
rehabilitating  and  organizing  his  personal  affairs,  at  the  same 
time  placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Governor  Brown  to  be 
used  where  he  could  best  serve.  In  his  capacity  as  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  Lamar  secured  a  substantial  subscription 
to  the  state  bond  issue.’"  By  October  21,  1861,  his  bank  had 
loaned  the  Confederate  government  over  $4(x),ooo.  Later  Lamar 
was  complimented  for  his  steady  support  of  Governor  Brown, 
a  support  which  “generated  confidence  in  the  people  of  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  Georgia  State  administration.’’  As 
a  result  the  “citizens  came  forward  with  what  capital  they  could 
control  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  exchange  [it]  for  the 
[Georgia]  State  notes.  .  .  .  ’’’® 

77.  New  York  Timrg,  Nov.  14.  1860. 

78.  A.  n.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Confederate  Record*  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  (At- 
Unta,  1000-11).  II,  29.  58. 

79.  John  Jonea,  Treaaurer  of  Georgia  to  Governor  James  Johnson,  Nov.  3, 
1865.  ibid.,  IV,  82. 
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W  hen  Lamar  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  he  sold  his  bank  stock  “through  a  friend  [probably 
Soutter]  at  about  20%  less  than  par  value”  and  invested  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  “guaranteed  bonds  of  the  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Mobile  and  of  [the]  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,”  the  bonds  “being  deposited  in  a  bank  in  Canada.”***’ 
The  value  of  these  securities  is  not  known,  but  it  can  be  assumed 
that  it  was  substantial.  Whatever  their  value,  Lamar  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  short  of  ready  cash,  though  he  probably  received  a 
substantial  salary'  as  president  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.  In  any  case,  he  seems  to  have  welcomed  an  appointment 
as  paymaster  to  the  Georgia  troops  stationed  in  and  about  Savan¬ 
nah.  He  accepted,  September  15,  1861,  and  took  the  oath  of  office, 
October  28,  1861,  choosing  his  nephew,  G.  B.  Lamar,  Jr.,  as  his 
assistant.  He  soon  found  the  requirements  of  the  position  more 
onerous  than  he  had  anticipated  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
detailed  paper  work  involved,  which  took  time  that,  for  him, 
could  be  used  more  advantageouslv  in  other  ways.  He  planned 
to  resign,  but  subsequentlv  withdrew  his  resignation  and  that 
of  his  nephew.  He  asked  for  another  clerk,  for  an  increase  in 
his  pay  of  $162.00  per  month  and  for  instruction  as  to  his  duties. 
Apparently  the  pay  raise  was  not  granted,  but  he  was  given 
another  clerk.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Lamar  relinquished 
the  post  in  favor  of  his  brother,  G.  W.  Lamar  of  Augusta,  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  his  bank  and  personal  business  affairs.*^ 

Confederate  Business  Man  and  Banker 

Lamar’s  activities  during  the  (Avil  War  were  concerned  largely 
with  banking  and  business.  He  was  often  at  odds  with  secretary 
of  the  treasury'  C.  G.  Memminger,  frequently  seeking  to  act  as  a 
self-appointed  financial  adviser.  He  differed  constantly  with 
Memminger  on  Confederate  financing  proposals  and  methods, 
though  in  the  end  he  capitulated  to  the  secretar\'’s  demands. 
Four  policies,  in  Lamar’s  opinion,  constituted  the  Confederate 
government’s  proper  course  of  action:  “first,  if  cotton  could 

80.  Statpmpnt  of  Lamar  In  Lamar  v.  Jfirou.  112  IT.  S.  457. 

81.  Sr«»  Lamar'a  a<’o**ptanc<*  of  St*pt  15,  1801 ;  oath  of  office,  0<?t.  28.  1861  ; 
I.amar  to  H.  t'.  Wayne,  Dec.  27  and  28,  1861  and  W'ayne  to  I.amar,  Dec.  31. 
1861.  all  in  Itept.  of  .yrctaivea  &  Hiatory,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  CoddioKton.  In  Journal 
of  Kouthem  UUtory,  IX,  5. 
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not  be  exported  in  large  quantities,  foreigners  should  be  induced 
to  buy  and  store  it  in  the  Confederacy;  second,  export  duties 
should  be  increased  while  those  on  imports  should  be  abolished; 
third,  the  use  of  paper  currency  should  be  restricted  as  much 
as  possible;  fourth,  heavy  taxes  should  be  levied  directly  on  the 
people.”  In  addition  to  his  concern  with  government  financing, 
Lamar  traded  extensively  in  guano  as  a  fertilizer  and  was  active 
in  the  cotton  market,  frequently  seeking  to  act  in  a  sort  of 
brokerage  capacity  for  British  cotton  buyers.  When  these  broker¬ 
age  negotiations  were  delayed  Lamar  bought  and  sold  cotton 
in  his  own  name.  These  domestic  business,  banking  and  trading 
activities  led  naturally  to  entrance  into  the  blockade  running 
business 

Soutter  and  Lamar's  European  Activities 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  i86i,  Lamar  was  looking  forward 
to  making  business  arrangements  in  Europe  which  would  in¬ 
volve  the  sale  of  his  own  cotton  and  that  of  others  in  Europe, 
particularly  London.  He  proposed  to  his  friend  and  former  as¬ 
sociate,  J.  T.  Soutter,  still  in  New  York  that  he  visit  England 
and  trv  to  make  arrangements  for  Lamar  to  act  as  the  Southern 
agent  for  English  cotton  spinners.  He  operated  on  a  large  scale 
with  agents  who  traveled  through  the  cotton  country  buying 
available  cotton  and  contracting  for  future  production.*® 

It  is  not  certain  just  when  Soutter  went  to  Europe;  probably 
he  was  there  by  the  fall  of  1862  if  not  sooner.  His  residence  in 
Paris  at  16  Rue  de  Marginan  became  ‘‘the  rendezvous  of  all 
Omfederates  in  Paris  .  .  .  their  doors  always  open  and  their 
tables  always  spread.  .  .  Soutter,  while  serving  Lamar,  di¬ 
vided  his  time  between  Paris  and  London  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  useful  if  not  important  factor  in  Confederate  purchasing 
operations  directed  from  Richmond,  particularly  by  General 
Gorgas  and  later  from  London  and  Paris  by  Colin  J.  McRae. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  Soutter  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  while  there  Soutter  became  a  party  to  the  negotiations 
carried  on  by  the  Confederate  government  with  Pope  Pius  IX, 
seeking  recognition.*®  John  Slidell,  Confederate  Commissioner 

82.  Journal  of  Southern  nintory,  IX,  6-22,  largely  baaed  on  documenta  and 
lettera  In  Oie  National  Archlvea.  Waablnirton,  D.  C. 

8.3.  C'oddlDCton,  Jounal  of  Southern  Hiatory,  IX,  20-21.. 

84.  J.  M.  Maaon  to  hia  wife,  Feb.  16,  1864,  quoted  In  Emily  V.  Mason,  Life 
of  Jamra  Maaon  (New  York,  1906),  465. 

85.  The  Burckmyer  Lettera  (Columbia,  1926),  411,  416-17,  410. 
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in  Paris  and  a  friend  of  Soutter’s  sent  him  a  joint  note  dated 
November  ii,  1864  and  signed  by  Slidell,  Mason  and  A.  D. 
Mann  in  which  was  quoted  a  manifesto  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  approved  by  President  Davis,  asking  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  “immunity  from  interference  with  their  internal 
peace  and  prosperity.  .  .  .”*•  Apparently  Soutter  went  to  Rome 
to  be  there  to  deliver  this  appeal  for  intercession  and  peace 
should  the  Bishop,  P.  N.  Lvmch  of  South  Carolina,  accredited 
special  commissioner  to  the  V^acation,  not  be  present  or  avail¬ 
able.  As  Bishop  Lynch  was  “absent,”  Soutter  asked  for  and 
secured  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Antonelli  at  which  an  au¬ 
dience  with  the  Pope  was  arranged.  The  results  of  the  au¬ 
dience  were  socially  pleasing  to  Soutter  but  had  no  political 
or  other  benefits  to  the  Confederacy."’ 

I.a?mr  Enters  Blockade  Running 

Lamar  had  opposed  President  Davis’s  cotton  embargo  policy 
both  because  he  believed  it  to  be  unwise  and  uneconomical  and 
also  because  it  deprived  speculators  in  cotton  of  large  profits 
it  was  believed  could  be  realized  if  the  cotton  was  shipped  to 
Europe  and  sold  there  to  the  cotton-starv’ed  textile  mill  operators. 
Bv  October,  1862,  he  was  launched  on  a  successful  career  as  a 
promoter  of  blockade  running  concerns.  Early  in  May,  1863 
Lamar  began  organizing  and  financing  the  Importing  &  Export¬ 
ing  (A)mpany  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  importing  “noth¬ 
ing  but  useful  and  necessary  articles  -  &  to  take  Govt  freights 
when  desired  inward.”""  The  application  for  a  charter,  which 
was  promptly  granted,  was  filed  June  ii,  1863"®  and  Lamar 
immediately  sent  his  son,  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  to  Europe  to 

80.  SII<I(>II.  MaHon  ami  Mann  to  Eiiropoan  (r<>v«*rnnipnt8  and  th*"  Papal  Statoa, 
Nov.  11.  1804,  quotinK  from  inanift^Hto  In  Official  Kerordu,  St*r.  2,  Vol.  Ill,  1233. 

87.  Souttpr  to  Cardinal  .\ntoneIII,  Nov.  18.  1804  and  Cardinal  Antonplli 

to  t'onfedpratp  CommlHainnpra.  r<*  Souttor'a  call,  IVc.  12,  1804,  ihid.,  1247, 
124!);  Soiittpr  to  Slidpll,  D<p.  1804,  In  J.  D.  Klohardwin,  c*>nip.,  and 

Paprrg  of  the  Confederacy  inrluding  the  lUplomatic  Correepondenre,  lH6t-tHH5, 
I  (Naahvillp,  1900),  691-92;  Papal  fttatrg — Inntrurtiong  &  lUepatchrg,  18)8-68 
(WaRhInfrton.  1933),  vl,  xxxvil ;  UiifiiM  Kini;,  Romp,  to  W.  H.  Spward,  Waah- 
InKton,  Nov.  19,  lKfl4,  rpportine  Souttpr’a  vlalt  to  thp  Ponp,  ibid.,  323.  Spp  also 
h.  F.  Stock,  “Catholic  I'articipation  In  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Confederacy,”  In 
If.  H.  Catholic  lligtorical  Rocirty  Proceeding*,  April  1930,  pp.  1-10;  Rot>prt  L. 
Rodeera,  Jeffrreon  Darin  and  Pope  Piun  IX  1192.’)),  paggitn;  Jamea  A.  Padfcett, 
cd.,  “Correapondence  of  Jutlah  P.  Benjamin  and  A.  D.  Mann  and  apeclal  cor- 
reapondencp  with  Pope  Plua  IX”  In  lA)ui»iana  /liHtorical  Ouartcr/i/,  XX  (July 
1937),  7.38-93. 

88.  O.  B.  Lamar  to  C.  O.  Memmlniter,  May  6,  1863  In  O.  B.  Lamar  Copy 
Book.  28  F,  National  Archivea,  quotP<l  In  CoddiiiKton,  In  Journal  of  Southern 
Uintory.  IX.  20. 

89.  Savannah  National  Republican,  Dec.  29,  1865. 
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“procure  two  or  more  suitable  steamers”  of  “great  speed"  with 
a  capacity  of  300  to  1,000  bales  of  cotton.®®  , 

When  young  Lamar  arrived  in  Europe  he  found  the  demand 
for  boats  so  great  that  “they  literally  command  two  prices. 
Boats  contracted  for  4  months  ago  and  now  being  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  £  1 3,00  are  selling  like  hot  cakes  at  from  £  20,000 
to  25,000.  Such  boats  as  I  wanted,  viz.,  230  feet  long,  27  feet 
beam,  1 1  feet  hold,  with  250  horsepower,  and  guaranteed  to  steam 
not  less  than  17  miles  [an  hour],  are  worth  from  / 28,000  to 

30,000.”®*  He  finally  purchased  three  steamers  ranging  in 
price  from  £22,000  to  25,000  each,  pan  of  the  money  being 
obtained  from  a  London  banker  for  whom  Lamar  acted  as 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  the  rest  from  cash  sub¬ 
scriptions,  sales  of  stock  and  loans  guaranteed  by  cotton  stored 
in  the  Confederacy.  Lamar  apparently  cashed  some  or  all  of 
the  bonds  purchased  with  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  his 
Bank  of  the  Republic  stock  and  deposited  in  the  Banc  de  People 
in  Montreal  in  September,  1861.®-  Lamar  later  offered  shares 
in  the  Importing  &  Exporting  Company,  in  December,  1863, 
at  auction  in  Charleston,  probably  to  secure  working  capi¬ 
tal.  The  ship,  the  Little  Ada,  was  probably  the  first  of  these 
ships  delivered,  which  was  in  March,  1864.  By  the  middle  of 
that  year,  Lamar’s  company  had  five  ships  in  operation  run¬ 
ning  the  blockade  between  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  and 
Wilmington  and  Charleston  with  agents  in  each  port  and  in 
England.  Lamar  in  Savannah  assumed  general  direction  over  the 
operations. 

While  his  son  was  in  Europe  purchasing  suitable  steamers 
for  blackade  running,  the  senior  Lamar  endeavored  to  establish 
a  trading  route  out  of  New  York  Citv^  through  the  Federal 
blockading  squadron.  He  proposed  to  his  friend,  Fernando  Wood, 
ex-mayor  of  New  York,  a  man  of  strong  Copperhead  leanings, 
soon  to  be  elected  to  the  federal  Congress,  that  W’ood  bribe, 
when  necessar\’,  to  secure  permission  to  run  Northern  goods 
thn)ugh  the  blockade  to  Bermuda,  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  or 
directly  into  Southern  ports.  Fortunately  for  VV’ood,  the  letter 

!*0.  I.nninr  to  J.  .1.  Flnrutono  nn<l  C.  A.  I..  I.ninnr,  .luno  1(1.  ISO.I.  O.  B.  I.amar 
Coji.v  Book.  K,  qiiotPd  In  CoddiiiKton,  In  Journal  o/  Southrm  llintofy,  IX.  27. 

(ti.  r.  A.  L.  Lamar.  London,  to  O.  B.  I.ninar.  Savannah,  (lot.  IS,  IKCi.a  in 
O.  A.  L  Lamar  (’o|>v  Booka,  2S  C.  National  Arohlvoa  c|uotod  in  The  Ameriran 
Neptune,  VIII  (July  1!I4S),  201 

92.  Sop  (5.  B,  I.amar  to  II.  A.  Martin.  Juno  2.3,  1S63,  oitPd  in  CoildlnKton, 
in  Journal  of  Southern  Ui$tory,  IX,  20,  27, 
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was  captured  in  transit  and  Wood  first  “heard  of  this  very  eli¬ 
gible  opportunity  for  making  a  fortune”  when  the  letter  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times  for  October  7, 
1863.  Wood  was  thus  able  to  deny  “he  had  any  interest  in  or 
connection  with  any  business  transaction,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  South.”®’  As  soon  as  Lamar  heard  of  the  capture  of  the 
letter,  he  promptly  denied  any  treasonable  intent,  stating  that 
he  was  only  attempting  to  “destroy  the  blockade”  by  the  per¬ 
mitted  passage  of  a  vessel  through  it.  As  the  editor  of  the  Times 
remarked,  I.amar’s  explanation  seemed  “much  more  like  an  after¬ 
thought”  aimed  to  prevent  censure  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
people  than  a  genuine  attempt  to  nullify  the  blockade.®^  In  its 
account  of  this  episode  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Confederate  bitterly 
criticized  Lamar,  acidly  commenting  that  if  Lamar  had  been 
small  frv  he  would  have  stood  “a  first  class  chance  of  being  hung 
and  shot.”®’ 

About  this  time,  Lamar  perhaps  resenting  the  criticism  of  his 
proposal  to  Wood  and  thinking  to  establish  his  unchanging  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Confederacy,  wrote  the  Richmond  authorities  that 
members  of  a  Confederate  battalion  stationed  at  Savannah  “are 
every'  day  spreading  a  most  injurious  sentiment  of  disaffection 
for  the  war  and  a  large  majority  are  believed  to  be  willing  for 
submission  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  .  .  .”  He  suggested  sending 
the  troops  to  field  duty.  The  criticism  was  promptly  referred 
to  General  Hugh  Mercer  in  command  at  Savannah  who  replied: 
“Mr.  Lamar’s  statements  are  denied  in  toto.  .  .  .”  This  appears  to 
have  ended  the  matter.®’ 

A  year  later  Lamar  again  planned  to  institute  trade  with  the 
North  this  time  proposing  to  the  Confederate  government  that 
he  “go  to  New’  ^'ork  and  purchase  supplies  for  our  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  i,o<x> 
bales  of  cotton,  etc.”®^  Such  proposals,  however,  were  not  un-^ 
usual.  As  late  as  Januarv’,  1864  arrests  were  made  of  individuals 
planning  to  ship  “contraband  goods  [from  New  York]  to  Nas-' 
sau  for  the  purpose  of  running  the  blockade.  .  .  .”®’  A  contract 
approved  bv’  secretary’  of  war  James  A.  Seddon  with  a  New 

aa.  Now  York  Timrit.  Orf.  12.  1R«3. 

5H.  Now  York  Timm,  Ort.  7.  !)«■<•.  la.  1M03. 

a.'i.  Qiiototi  In  Kirlinioixl  Exnminrr,  Nov.  186.1. 

ao.  Lamar  to  Saniiiol  CooiK'r,  Oct.  10.  1S63.  Official  Rccorda,  Ser.  I, 

V’ol.  XXV’II,  411;  .\I«*rr*-r  to  fooppr,  ibid.,  412. 

07.  .1.  H.  .lotifs.  Hrbcl  H’or  Clrrk’n  lHary  ( I'hlladplpbia,  1866),  II,  34.1. 

9H.  Now  York  Time*,  Jan.  17,  1864. 
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York  firm  “to  deliver  bacon  for  cotton,  pound  for  pound,”  was 
disapproved  by  secretary  of  the  treasury  Memminger.**  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schwab  commented:  “Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the 
trade  relations  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  Virginia 
must  have  been  very  extensive,  and  were  winked  at  both  the 
Federal  and  the  Confederate  governments.”*®® 

Captured  Mail 

Mail  was  one  of  the  items  carefully  sought  for  on  board  cap¬ 
tured  or  wrecked  blockade  runners.  On  several  occasions  such 
mail  captures  related  directly  to  G.  B.  Lamar  and  his  activities 
in  Europe.  Early  in  December,  1863,  the  “Ceres”  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  run  the  blockade  from  Bermuda  into  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  was  chased  and  run  aground.  Among  the  passengers 
were  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  returning  from  Europe  where  he  had 
gc)nc  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  son  of 
G.  B.  I.amar,  who  had  been  in  Europe  purchasing  vessels  to 
run  the  blockade.  Much  mail  of  interest  was  found  aboard  the 
“Ceres,”  including  letters  to  C.  A.  L.  Lamar  regarding  French 
trade  through  the  blockade  into  Matamoras  and  correspondence 
regarding  ships  to  be  constructed  to  run  the  blockade.  The 
letters  were  taken  H)  Washington,  where,  at  a  cabinet  meeting, 
it  was  agreed  that  “an  exposure  of  some  .  .  .  will  have  a  good 
effect.”  One  of  the  letters  seemed  to  involve  a  nephew  of 
Secretary  of  State  W.  H.  Seward  “as  l)eing  concerned  in  a 
cargo  for  running  the  blockade.”  Seward  was  much  “disturbed” 
and  “It  was  thought  best  to  stop  the  publication,”  but  most 
of  the  letters  had  already  appeared  in  the  newspapers.*®* 

A  second  lot  of  letters,  taken  from  the  “Ceres”  and  captioned 
“The  I^mar  Correspondence,”  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  16,  1864.  This  second  lot  was  made  up  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  letters  to  and  from  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar.  Several 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  letters  are  that  some 
of  the  writers  were  friends  of  G.  B.  Lamar,  including  J.  T. 
Soutter  and  Henry  Lafone.  Another  letter  writer  was  N.  C. 

99.  JoneH,  Diarv,  II.  319-20. 

100.  J.  C.  Schwab.  The  Confederate  Ittateii  of  America,  t86t-t86S  :  A  Finatk- 
eial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  South  During  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1901). 
200. 

101.  See  New  York  Times,  Dec.  23,  1863;  W.  A.  Cate,  l/ucius  Q.  C.  Lamar 
(Chapel  Hill,  lOa.**),  107;  John  T.  Morae,  Jr.,  ed..  Diary  of  Oideon  Welles  (New 
York.  1911)  I,  491-93.  entry  Dec.  21,  1863;  H.  K.  Beale,  ed.,  "Diary  of  Kdward 
Batea,"  In  American  Hiatorical  AaaociatioD.  Report,  1930,  IV,  325,  Dec.  26,  1863. 
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Trowbridge  of  New  York  who  was  one  of  the  younger  Lamar’s 
associates  in  the  Wanderer  operations,  Trowbridge  then  being 
in  New  Orleans.  Gold,  cotton,  fast  steamers  and  women  were 
the  principle  topics  of  correspondence.  G.  B.  Lamar,  himself, 
wrote  two  of  the  letters  printed,  one  of  them  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  blockade  could  only  be  raised  by  European 
power;  the  other  was  a  directive  to  his  son  to  go  to  John  Slidell, 
Confederate  commissioner  in  Paris,  and  “tell  him  from  me  to 
negotiate  for  (a)  French  Protectorate”  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  and  form  an  “alliance,”  based  on  free  trade,  of  “Mexico, 
France  and  the  Confederacy,”  a  combination  which  in  Lamar’s 
opinion  “should  eclipse  the  world.”*”^ 

Competition  for  Cargo  Space 

Lamar  was  at  times  fearful  that  he  had  got  into  the  blockade 
running  business  too  late,  but  in  the  end  these  fears  proved 
groundless.  Since  late  in  1862  the  Confederate  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  had  competed  with  each  other  for  the  use  of  privately- 
owned  blockade  runners  or  for  sufficient  cargo  space  for  the 
transport  and  delivery  of  government  supplies  and  munitions 
purchased  in  Europe  by  its  agents.  I'he  states  were  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  needed  space  in  all  kinds  of  ships  while  the  Con¬ 
federate  government  found  its  cargoes  delayed,  either  in  transit 
or  in  trans-shipment  at  Bermuda  or  in  the  Bahamas.  On  February 
7,  1864,  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  law',  as  the  legal 
basis  for  the  executive  regulations  of  March  5,  1864,  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  ships  except  those  wholly  owned  by  the  states.*®* 
Under  these  rules  private  owners  of  vessels  were  required  to 
reserve  one  half  the  cargo  space  “both  on  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage”  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Confederate 
government.  Lamar  attempted  to  evade  this  new  regulation,  but 
soon  found  that  the  loss  of  control  of  his  shipments  in  the  attempt 
at  evasion  was  more  disadvantageous  than  observance  of  the 
regulations,  both  in  fact  and  in  spirit.  Flowever,  as  an  owner 
and  director  of  blockade  runners,  Lamar,  like  other  successful 
operators,  though  from  his  point  of  view'  inconvenienced,  still 
made  substantial  profits  for  himself  and  his  associates.  One  of 

102.  Lamar,  Savannah,  to  MeiiarH.  H.  J.  Hnrtalpln  and  C.  A.  L.  Lamar,  July 
31,  1863,  quoted  In  "The  Lamar  Correspondenee,”  New  York  Timr$,  Jan.  18, 
1864. 

103,  Offirial  Rerorda.  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  187-89,  380-82. 
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his  ships,  the  Little  Hattie,  made  at  least  eight  round  trips,  two 
others  of  the  five  which  he  operated  made  three  round  trips 
each.  One  round  trip  with  full  cargo  both  wavs  usually  produced 
sufficient  profits  to  pay  for  the  vessel.  Anything  over  two 
round  trips  usually  produced  ioo%  profit  or  more  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Soon  after  the  law  of  cargo  division  became  effective  Governor 
Brown  of  Georgia,  to  block  the  Confederate  program,  char¬ 
tered  a  number  of  vessels,  including  several  belonging  to  Lamar’s 
Imponing  &  Exporting  Company  of  Georgia.  He  planned  to 
carry  on  his  own  export  trade  without  being  bothered  by  laws 
requiring  division  of  all  cargoes  with  the  government.  Lamar, 
on  April  9,  1864,  applied  to  the  Confederate  authorities  for  clear¬ 
ance  papers  for  one  of  his  vessels,  the  Little  Ada,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  because  the  vessel,  though  heavily  loaded  with  cotton, 
contained  none  on  Confederate  account.  One  half  of  the  cargo 
was  Lamar’s;  the  other  half  belonged  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Brown  sought  the  support  of  other  Confederate  state  governors 
to  aid  him  in  securing  the  clearance  certificate  regardless  of  the 
ownership  of  the  cargo.  On  May  21,  1864,  Brown  demanded 
“clearance  as  a  right,  not  as  a  favor,’’  but  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Memminger  again  refused  clearance  papers.  Lamar, 
on  his  part,  resented  this  action  and  asserted  that  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Confederate  government  and  the  state  of  Georgia 
“the  interests  of  [his]  company  arc  being  sacrificed  to  ruin.”^®^ 
In  the  end  Lamar  was  forced  to  provide  cargo  space  for  the 
government  cotton.  A  bill  to  exempt  vessels  owned  or  chartered 
by  states  from  restrictive  cargo  regulations  was  vetoed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis,  June  10,  1864,  and  Brown  came  to  feel  that  he  was 
subjected  not  only  to  the  “Lincoln  blockade’’  against  which  he 
could  do  little  but  also  to  the  “partial  blockade  of  our  own 
Executive.’’*®®  I^mar  continued  the  operation  of  his  blockade 
running  fleet— the  Little  Ada  (2  round  trips),  Mary  Bou'en  (i), 
union  (3?),  Little  Hattie  (8  plus),  Florie  (3?)  and  the  Susan 
Broivii  added  late  in  1864.  The  losses,  Lamar  wrote,  “[are] 
heavier  than  ever,’’  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  profits 

104.  Lamar  to  Mrmminftrr,  April  28,  1864,  quoted  in  CoddInKton,  in  Journal 
of  (Southern  Hittory,  IX,  31. 

lO.S.  For  accounta  of  thla  controveray  are  Official  Recordi,  8er.  IV.  Vol. 
HI,  402.  416;  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Record*  of  Georgia,  II,  558-59,  752-58; 
Arery,  Hietory  of  Georgia,  282 ;  F.  W.  Owsley,  State  Right*  and  the  Confed¬ 
eracy. 
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from  those  cargoes  that  came  through  the  blockade  undoubtedly 
more  than  compensated  for  the  losses.  Even  with  these  profit¬ 
able  operations  which  went  on  in  spite  of  the  blockade,  Lamar, 
on  September  2,  1864,  wrote  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv’,  G.  A.  Trenholm,  that  the  fleet  blockading  Wilmington 
was  so  numerous  that  the  port  might  be  considered  closed.  Yet 
from  October  31  to  December  28,  1864,  twenty  vessels  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  entered  the  port  safely  and  ten  cleared  of  which 
latter  number,  however,  four  are  known  to  have  been  captured.**^ 

Benefits  of  Blockade  Running 

By  chance,  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  Southern  needs.  In  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  the  war  when  the  need  for  fire  arms  and  other 
munitions  of  war  was  very  great,  the  blockade  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  effective  to  prevent  these  needed  materials  from  slip 
ping  into  Southern  ports,  particularly  Wilmington,  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  During  this  early  period  blockade  running  was 
of  a  more  or  less  improvised  character,  not  too  well  organized, 
but  effectively  bringing  in  the  needed  munitions  and  supplies 
required  by  the  armed  forces.  Much  of  the  cargo  of  blockade 
runners  was  for  war  purposes— rifles,  artillery,  copper,  pow’der, 
saltpeter,  medicines,  etc.  As  the  war  continued  and  merchants 
stocks  became  exhausted,  they  too  looked  to  Europe  as  a  source 
of  replenishment.  Civilian  wants  and  commercial  needs  were 
joined  with  military  necessities  to  increase  pressure  on  ship¬ 
ping  and  to  create  needs  that  could  only  be  met  by  imports 
from  Europe  and  elsewhere  brought  in  by  blockade  runners. 
As  these  civilian  needs  increased,  military  necessities  of  arms, 
powder  and  other  munitions  were  decreased  because  of  the 
production  from  munition  plants  constructed  and  operated  by 
Gorgas  and  his  associates  throughout  the  South,  particularly  at 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  Richmond,  Augusta,  Atlanta  and 
Columbus,  and  in  the  Selma  area  in  central  Alabama. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  general  benfits  to  the  Confederacy 
derived  from  blockade  running,  the  benefits  to  merchants,  specu¬ 
lators,  ship  owners,  cotton  brokers  and  agents  and  crew  mem¬ 
bers  were  much  greater  and  irritated  and  annoyed  many  who 

106.  Marcaa  W.  Price.  "Blockade  Rannlng  aa  a  Baalneaa  In  South  Carolina 
.  >  .  1861-65."  in  American  Neptune,  IX  (January  1040),  52. 
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either  did  not  have  the  money  to  invest  in  blockade  runners 
or  to  buy  and  resell  the  products  brought  in  or  taken  out  by 
blockade  runners.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
news  item  published  in  the  Augusta  Daily  Constitutionalist, 
January  28,  1866,  which  stated  that  in  order  “to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  blockade  business  during  the  war,”  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch  sent  “a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  department”  to  Charleston,  with  power  to 
summon  witnesses.  Henry  Cobia,  Theodore  Jervey,  William  C. 
Bee  and  A.  S.  Johnston  were  called.  Jervey  and  Johnston  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer  questions  were  “taken  to  jail.” 

Lamar  Surrenders  and  is  Pardoned 

Regardless  of  war  and  profits,  the  end  was  nearly  at  hand. 
When  Sherman  entered  Savannah,  Lamar,  to  save  what  he  had, 
terminated  all  relations  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  His 
interests  in  blockade  runners  still  operating  were  liquidated.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  “adhered  to  the  Confederacy”  and  given 
it  “a  free  and  liberal  support.”  He,  however,  claimed  that  he  had 
“expended  between  300,000  and  400,000  [dollars]  for  it,”  but, 
though  he  does  not  say  so,  the  expenditure  was  not  without 
profit  to  himself.  “Availing  [himself]  of  the  law  of  Congress 
of  17th  July,  1862,  and  President  Lincoln’s  [amnesty]  proclama¬ 
tion,  8th  December,  1863,  founded  thereon,”  Lamar  felt  he 
could  with  safety  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  “preserve  all  my 
property  to  myself,  pay  all  my  debts  and  have  a  comfortable 
competency  remaining  for  myself  and  family.”*®’  He  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  January  6,  1865.*®® 

Regardless  of  what  profits  he  may  have  derived  from  his 
blockade  running  activities  and  other  business  operations,  Lamar’s 
personal  losses  were  almost  overwhelming.  His  wife  had  died 
in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  his  eldest  child  and 
son,  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence  and 
trust,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  war  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  April  16,  1865. 

Lamar  Arrested  and  Imprisoned 

Less  tluin  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Lamar  was 
arrested,  April  28,  1865,  in  Savannah  at  the  order  of  Charles  A. 

107.  New  York  Timra,  Jan.  28.  1806. 

108.  Lamar  Erecutora  r.  Brown  et  al,  Oct.,  1865  In  92  OS  88. 
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Dana,  assistant  secretary’  of  war,  on  directions  from  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton,  who  alleged  “there  was  reason  to  believe  he 
[Lamar]  was  implicated  in  the  assasination  of  President  Lincoln.” 
The  Order  of  Arrest  was  signed  by  President  Johnson.  Lamar, 
though  in  poor  health,  was  taken  to  Washington  and  was  con¬ 
fined  in  Old  Capital  prison  from  May  3  to  July  28,  1865.  On 
the  latter  date  he  was  released  and  paroled  without  ever  having 
any  charges  preferred  against  him.  He  was  required  to  report 
once  a  month  to  the  iMilitary  Commissioner  at  Savannah  and 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city  without  a  permit.*®®. 

Re- Arrest  and  Trial  of  Latnar 

Though  Lamar’s  trusted  and  capable  son  yvas  dead,  his  nephew, 
G.  B.  Lamar,  Jr.,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  considerable  con¬ 
fidence,  was  busy  in  Savannah  and  Augusta.  W’hile  Lamar  was 
confined  in  VV'ashington,  his  nephew  took  up  his  uncle’s  work 
of  finding  and  reclaiming  his  property,  most  of  w  hich  was  cotton 
stored  at  Thomasville  in  south  Georgia  and  at  other  nearby 
points.  After  Lamar  returned  from  prison  and  as  his  health 
permitted,  he  participated  in  this  search,  but  was  again  arrested, 
this  time  on  charges  of  lying  and  stealing  in  connection  wdth 
the  recovery  of  his  own  property,  much  of  which  had  been 
seized  by  United  States  Treasury  agents  on  June  15,  1865,  while 
Lamar  w  as  still  in  prison.  The  seizure  was  made  on  the  authority 
of  abandoned  and  captured  property  legislation  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  w'ar.  It  was  while  I.amar  was  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  sue  in  the  courts  for  the  recovery’  of  his  property’  that 
he  yvas  arrested.  He  had  endeavored  to  retain  Howell  Cobb  as 
his  attorney,  but  Cobb,  much  as  he  needed  the  $300  fee  offered, 
refused  it  because  Lamar  “wanted  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
work  for  $300,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  stand.  If  he  raises 
his  sights  to  the  proper  point,  we  may  yet  serve  him  and  owr- 
re/rer.””® 

Trial  of  Lamar  on  Abandoned  and  Captured  Property  Charges 

The  charges  against  Lamar  were  based  on  alleged  attempts 

109.  Testimony  of  G.  R.  I.amnr  In  suit  for  false  imprisonment  brought  against 
C.  A.  Dana,  reported  in  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1873.  The  suit  had  bi-en 
filed  In  a  New  York  court  In  18B8  and  was  first  heard  In  the  U.  S..  Circuit 
Court,  to  which  It  hail  l»eeii  transferred  In  Janu.ir.v,  1873.  New  York  Timrn. 
June  6,  1872.  I.amnr  lost  the  suit  In  a  Jury  trial.  Ibid.,  Nov.  13,  15,  1873. 

110.  Cohh  to  his  wife,  Nov.  24.  18(15  In  Cobb  Tapers,  quoted  In  C.  Mildred 
Thompson.  Reconutrurtion  In  Oeorgia:  Economic,  Social,  Political,  t86S-t87t 
(New  York.  1915),  117. 
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at  bribery  and  of  stealing,  both  by  himself  and  his  nephew,  to 
secure  possession  of  the  seized  cotton.  The  cotton  involved  was 
claimed  by  Lamar  as  belonging  to  himself,  personally,  and  also 
to  the  Importing  &  Exporting  Company  of  Georgia  of  which 
he  was  the  principal  stockholder.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  military 
court  before  which  Lamar  was  tried  “to  show  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cotton  enumerated”  as  belonging  to  the  “Export¬ 
ing  and  Importing  Co.  was  also  enumerated  in  the  list  of  pri¬ 
vate  cotton  held  by  Mr.  Lamar.”^*^  The  case  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  a  military  tribunal  which  had  just  tried  and  acquitted  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  Mercer,  formerly  commanding  Confederate  troops 
in  Savannah,  of  murder  of  Union  prisoners.”^ 

Lamar’s  trial  was  commenced  on  December  27,  1865  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  continued  for  nearly  rw'o  wxeks  when  both  sides 
summed  up  their  cases.”^  Lamar  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $25,000.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bail  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case.”"^  A  statement  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  October  9,  1874  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  sentence  was  “remitted  by  President  Johnson.”  Lamar 
only  served  a  short  jail  term  in  Savannah.  Apparently  President 
Johnson’s  action  related  to  both  the  prison  sentence  and  the 
fine.  In  any  case,  Lamar  was  soon  free  to  gather  together  the 
pieces  of  his  shattered  affairs.  A  later  comment,  soon  after 
Lamar’s  death,  stated  that  “After  the  war  [Lamar]  was  pursued 
with  unusual  severity.  Abused  and  plundered  he  has  only 
[recentlyl  come  by  a  part  of  his  rights.”^'®  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  senior  Lamar’s  trial,  his  nephew,  G.  B.  Lamar,  Jr.,  was 
brought  to  trial  on  similar  charges,  but  the  outcome  is  not  present¬ 
ly  known. 

Lamar's  court  suits  for  his  '‘'^abandoned  and  captured  property” 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  Lamar’s  life  was  devoted  to  suits  in 
state  and  federal  courts  to  recover  something  of  his  “rights”  and 
property  as  affected  by  his  arrests  and  imprisonment  and  by  the 
seizure  of  much  of  his  property  in  the  form  of  cotton  taken 
by  Treasury  agents.  Shortly  after  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 

111.  Auiraata  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Jna.  4,  1866. 

112.  AuKUKta  Daily  Conetitutionaliet,  Jan.  30,  1866. 

113.  For  Lamar'a  plea,  see  SaTannah  Motional  Republican,  Jan.  10,  1866; 
arfniment  for  the  prosecution,  ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1866. 

114.  Ibid.,  Feb.  15.  1866. 

115.  From  obituary  in  Augnata  Daily  ConetitutionalUt,  Oct.  10,  1874.. 
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Lamar  filed  a  claim  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  948 
bales  of  seized  cotton,  but  on  February  14,  1865,  the  claim  was 
rejected.”*  After  the  conclusion  of  his  trial  in  Savannah  and 
his  release,  he  filed  a  personal  claim  in  a  Massachusetts  district 
court  which  was  finally  heard  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  in  Massachusetts.  His  claim  was  for  4,185  bales  of  cotton 
which  he  claimed  w’as  worth  $1,046,250.  On  June  2,  1873,  the 
Court  of  Claims  allowed  a  claim  for  3,275  bales  of  cotton  and 
awarded  him  $579,343.50.  Appealed  on  August  2,  1873  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
award  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  Lamar’s  attorneys  were 
Hughes,  Denver  &  Peck,  a  law  firm  that  was  prominent  and 
frequently  successful  in  cotton  claims  cases,  most  whose  business 
was  concerned  with  cases  growing  out  of  seizures  by  Treasury 
agents  of  abandoned  and  captured  property.  Lamar  employed 
the  best  legal  talent  available  to  assist  Hughes,  Denver  &  Peck, 
including  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  latter 
being  retained  “because  it  was  felt’’  Butler  “had  the  ability  and 
the  power  to  dismiss  the  appeal.”  This  extra  counsel  was  expensive 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Lamar  was  accused  by 
Hughes,  Denver  &  Peck  of  acting  “very  meanly”  in  reducing 
their  fee  to  provide  funds  for  Butler.  Lamar  defended  his  action 
with  the  statement  “it  had  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  employ  Butler, 
and  on  that  account  he  was  disposed  to  fight  the  other  counsel” 
in  the  matter  of  fees.  There  were  suspicions  that  “money  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  the  appeal  and  that  in  this  and 
other  cases  U.  S.  government  officials  had  been  bribed  to 
secure  favorable  action  for  claimants.””’ 

The  cotton  claims  on  account  of  the  Imponing  &  Exporting 
Company  of  Georgia  were  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Southern  New  York  and  were  similarly  successful, 
the  final  decision  being  obtained  in  Lamar  v.  A.  C.  Bro'um  et  al 
in  the  Supreme  Court.”*  There  were  other  suits  by  Lamar  for 
smaller  quantities  of  cotton  seized  by  Treasury  agents  at  various 
points  in  south  Georgia,  but  the  two  cases  mentioned  were  the 

116.  House  EtceuHve  Documents,  44  Cong.,  1  SeM.,  Vol.  14,  No.  180 — aerial 
no.  1691. 

117.  House  Uiseellaneous  Documents,  44  Cong.  1,  aeoa.,  Vol.  10.  no.  100, 
aerial  no.  1707,  p.  OOff,  121-22,  130-32 ;  New  York  Times,  Jnne  4.  1875 ;  New 
York  Bvening  Post,  Oct.  9,  1874. 

118.  02  IJS  187-202. 
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most  important,  and  involved  awards  to  Lamar  or  to  his  estate 
in  excess  of  one  million  dollars.”® 

These  suits  for  judgments  against  the  Federal  government  on 
account  of  claims  for  “abandoned  and  captured  property” 
seizures  provided  a  gold  mine  for  legal  firms,  both  good  and 
bad.  The  trials  of  these  cases  and  the  methods  often  used  to 
secure  action  favorable  to  the  claimants  are  reminiscent  of  more 
recent  legal  tactics  employed  in  the  renegotiation  of  World  War 
II  contracts. 

TTie  suits  settled  in  favor  of  Lamar  as  a  claimant  were  largely 
based  on  precedents  set  in  McVeigh  v.  U.  and  U.  S.  v. 
Klein'^^  interpretations  of  the  abandoned  and  captured  property 
act  of  March  12,  1863.”^  Xhc  handling  and  trial  of  these 
abandoned  and  captured  property  suits  has  received  surprisingly 
little  critical  attention.  They  involved  large  sums  of  money  and 
kept  a  number  of  large  law  firms  in  constant  and  profitable 
employment.  Frequently  individual  lawyers  with  political  in¬ 
fluence,  men  usually  of  national  standing,  were  called  in  to 
supplement  and  aid  the  efforts  of  the  claimants’  regular  counsel. 
Testimony  taken  at  Congressional  inquiries  suggests  that  bribery 
was  sometimes  resorted  to,  especially  where  large  sums  were 
involved,  to  secure  a  favorable  decision. 

Lantar's  Last  Years 

At  the  time  of  his  trial  in  Savannah  in  January,  1866,  “A 
curious  document”  signed  by  Lamar  found  its  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers  and  was  w’idely  published.*^®  In  this  statement  of  some 
krngth,  which  was  sealed  and  endorsed,  “To  be  opened  when 
I  am  dead,”  Lamar  alleged  as  his  reason  for  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  his  desire  to  “defeat  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  acquiring  property  for  its  advantage”  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  was  high 
in  his  praise  of  Jefferson  Davis  of  w’hom  he  wrote:  “I  don’t 
think  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  rests  in  any  degree  upon 
him;  but  I  think  it  rests  mostly  with  Congress  and  the  people. 

119.  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23.  1R74;  Lamar  v.  McCav  (Oct.  1883).  115  US 
235-38;  Lamar  Executors  v.  McCulloch  (1885),  115  US  164-88;  7  Court  of 
('lalma  603. 

120.  11  Wall  2.59-68. 

121.  13  Wall  128-50. 

122.  Vi  U  S  statutes  at  Large  820 ;  see  alao  J.  O.  Randall,  Constitutional 
Problems  under  lAneoln  (New  York.  1926),  310-12. 

123.  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28,  1866. 
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The  Congress  was  delinquent  in  its  duties  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  It  undertook  to  conduct  a  gigantic  war,  with  every¬ 
thing  to  buy  and  prepare  entirely  on  credit,  and  when  the 
necessity  of  taxation  could  be  no  longer  evaded,  they  bunglingly 
and  meanly  attempted  to  lay  the  burdens  partially  and  un¬ 
equally  upon  the  people  and  their  property  and,  indeed,  instead 
of  taxing  all  property  at  a  certain  rate,  and  all  incomes  at  a 
given  rate  they  actually  repudiated  their  obligations,  and  legis¬ 
lated  their  treasury  notes  out  of  existence  after  a  fixed  period. 
Such  legislation  could  net  but  destroy  the  little  value  that  was 
left  to  the  superabundant  issue  of  their  credit,  and  the  results 
acted  like  a  two-edged  sword;  they  destroyed  credit  at  home 
and  inspired  confidence  in  the  enemy.”  There  were  other  com¬ 
ments  on  the  action  of  the  planters  in  sustaining  the  war,  on 
the  military  leadership  particularly  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
and  on  slavery. 

During  the  last  years  of  Lamar’s  life,  in  addition  to  his  efforts 
to  recover  as  much  of  his  lost  fortune  as  possible,  he  traveled 
back  and  forth  between  his  home  in  Savannah  and  that  of  his 
daughter  in  New  York  City.  Early  in  1862,  this  daughter,  Char¬ 
lotte,  had  married  Robert  Soutter,  son  of  James  Taylor  Soutter. 
Robert  Soutter  saw  most  of  his  Civil  War  service  in  the  defense 
of  Charleston,  first  as  an  enlisted  man  and  then  as  an  officer 
in  the  ist  Georgia  Regular  Infantiy\  Late  in  1863  or  early  in 
1864  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  nearly  died.  In 
the  spring  of  1864,  with  his  bride,  Charlotte  Lamar,  he  ran 
the  blockade  to  Paris  to  visit  his  parents  and  there  the  end  of 
the  war  found  himself  and  his  wife.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
the  young  couple  moved  to  New  York  to  live  and  it  was  at  their 
house  that  the  senior  Lamar  was  a  constant  visitor.^^* 

On  October  12,  1867,  another  of  Lamar’s  daughters,  Anne, 
was  married  to  Hubbard  Taylor  Minor,  son  of  Benjamin  B. 
Minor,  one  time  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  On 
June  3,  1874,  Soutter’s  daughter,  Emily,  who  had  frequently 
acted  as  an  amanuensis  for  Confederate  Commissioner  James 
M.  Mason  in  Paris,  was  married  in  New  York  City,  by  Bishop 
Potter,  to  the  Reverend  Morgan  Dix,  for  many  years  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  of  New  York  and  a  son  of  General  John  A.  Dix. 

124.  Sp*  thp  Burckmver  Lettfru,  Ipttpra  of  Junp  11,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  14,  Not.  10, 
20  and  24,  1864;  Journal$  of  the  Confederate  Congrett,  III,  374. 
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But  the  father  was  not  present  as  J.  T.  Soutter  had  died  in 
Paris,  February  9,  1873,  without  ever  returning  to  the  United 
States  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.^^®  Lamar’s  son-in-law, 
Robert  Soutter  also  died  in  New  York,  July  15,  1873,  from  the 
effects  of  disease  and  exposure  during  the  Ovil  War.^^* 

Lamar,  himself,  during  this  trying  post-war  period,  though 
not  in  good  health,  traveled  much  in  connection  with  his  suits 
against  the  United  States  government  and  continued  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  as  president  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Savannah. 
All  of  his  children  by  his  first  marriage  were  dead;  he  was  a 
widower  and  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.  But  he  kept  on  making  money  and  was  active  in  the 
banking  and  coicon  business.  On  one  of  his  business  trips  to 
New'  York  he  was  stricken  and  died  in  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Robert  Soutter,  October  4,  1874,  and  was  buried 
in  Alexandria,  beside  his  second  wife.  Of  his  many  children,  no 
male  heirs  and  only  two  daughters  survived  him.  In  his  will  he 
left  $100, OCX)  for  the  erection  in  Savannah  of  a  home  for  aged 
and  infirm  negroes.  The  residue  of  his  fortune  presumably  went 
largely  to  his  two  surviving  daughters. 


125.  New  York  Ttatee,  Feb.  11,  1878. 

12A.  New  York  Post,  July  16,  1878.. 


Two  Colonial  Poems  on  the  Settling 
of  Georgia 

By  Hennig  Cohen* 

The  effusions  of  colonial  versifiers,  in  the  main  accessible  only 
in  such  files  of  early  newspapers  as  have  survived,  have  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  their  just  deserts  from  the  literary  historian. 
This  is  regrettable  because  it  results  in  an  incomplete  picture 
of  the  beginnings  of  American  literature  and  because  it  renders 
unavailable  some  poetry  of  competence  and  wit  which  might 
otherwise  have  found  its  way  into  anthologies.  Aside  from  the 
literary  significance  of  this  body  of  verse,  however,  much  of 
it  is  useful  to  the  general  historian  because  it  provides  telling 
bits  of  information  concerning  public  reactions  to  contemporary 
affairs. 

The  function  of  colonial  poetry  as  a  barometer  of  public 
opinion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  several  poems 
which  appeared  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  in  1733  and  1734 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Georgia  colonization  plan.^ 

The  Gazette^  founded  in  Charleston  in  1732  by  Thomas  Whit- 
marsh  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  South.  It  is  especially  notable  for  its  literary  con¬ 
tent.  An  examination  of  original  poems  which  it  contains  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  span  of  two  years  reflects  graphically  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  enthusiasm  for  James  Oglethorpe  and  his  colonuta- 
tion  scheme. 

The  arrival  of  Oglethorpe  in  Charleston  with  the  first  colonists 
on  January  13,  1733,  was  an  occasion  for  public  rejoicing.’  The 
Carolinians,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  their  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  captivated  by  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
the  colonization  plan,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that 

*Mr.  Cohen,  a  graduate  of  the  UniTereity  of  South  Carolina,  ii  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations  at  that  Institution.  He  received  recently  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Tulane  University. 

1.  An  almost  complete  file  of  the  South  Carolina  Oatrite  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Uie  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Library  Society.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Society 
for  permission  to  examine  It. 

2.  One  Indication  of  South  Carolina  Interest  In  the  proposed  colony  prior 
to  Oglethorpe’s  arrival  is  the  reprinting  In  the  South  Carolina  Gaaettet  of 
December  2  and  December  9,  1732,  of  an  article  entitled  “Some  Account  of 
the  Designs  of  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  GEORGIA  In  AMER¬ 
ICA.”  This  article  had  appeared  In  the  London  Journal,  number  684.  of  August 
S,  1782,  and  subsequently  In  other  English  periodicals. 
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Georgia  gave  promise  of  serving  as  a  barrier  against  Spanish 
and  Indian  incursions,  caused  the  citizenry  to  be  virtually 
unanimous  in  its  benevolent  disposition  toward  the  undertaking. 
For  example  the  Gazette  of  January  20,  1733,  reponed  that 
“On  Saturday  night  .  .  .  came  to  anchor  on  our  bar,  a  Ship  with 
about  120  People  for  settling  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
which  was  James  Oglethorpe,  F„sq.;  who  came  ashore  that  Night, 
and  was  extremely  well  received  by  our  Governor.  .  .  .”  The 
General  Assembly  immediately  voted  a  grant  of  2,000  pro¬ 
vincial  currency  for  assistance  to  the  colony  during  the  first 
year,  and,  ironically  since  rum  was  to  be  prohibited  in  Georgia 
to  the  detriment  of  amicable  relations  between  the  two  colonies, 
enacted  a  special  tax  upon  this  commodity  which  yielded  an 
additional  8,000.®  Private  donations  during  the  early  period 
provided  1,200  to  which  should  be  added  gifts  of  cattle,  rice, 
building  materials  and  even  silver  plate.*  In  the  late  spring  the 
South  Carolina  Assembly  feted  Oglethorpe  and  other  distinguish¬ 
ed  guests  at  a  dinner  which  the  Gazette  described  as  “a  very 
handsome  entertainment.”®  Shortly  thereafter  Oglethorpe  re¬ 
turned  the  compliment  bv'  acting  as  host  at  a  ball  and  banquet 
which,  according  to  the  Gazette^  brought  forth  “the  greatest 
Appearance  of  People  of  Fashion,  that  has  been  known  upon 
such  an  Occasion.”®  In  short  the  degree  of  cordiality  which 
prevailed  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  relationship  between  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  left  very  little  to  be  desired. 

It  was  during  this  era  of  good  feeling  that  a  notice  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  stating  that  “A  POFM,  is  received  on  the  settling 
of  Georgia,  and  will  be  communicated  in  our  next.”^  Faithful 
to  this  promise,  the  issue  immediately  following  printed  a  lengthy 
panegyric  to  Oglethorpe  and  the  colonization  plan  in  general. 
As  poetry  it  is  comparable  to  similar  pieces  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  which  were  published  in  such  English  journals  as  the 
Gentlentan's  Magazine  and  the  London  Magazine.'*  It  w'as  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  suitable  Latin  quotation  from  the  Epistles  of  Horace 

3.  David  D.  Wallarp,  The  llittory  of  South  Carolina  (New  Toric,  1834), 
1.  361. 

4.  William  Baron  Stevena,  A  Ui»Uiry  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (New  York.  1848), 
I,  »l-92. 

5.  South  Carolina  Oatette,  June  2,  1733. 

6.  Ihid. 

7.  Ibid..  Feb.  3,  1732. 

8.  See  for  example  "To  the  honourable  James  ORletborpe,  Esq. ;  on  bis 
Return  from  OeorRla  In  Oentlrman'*  Magazine,  IV,  505  (Sept.,  1734)  ;  "Oeorirla 
and  Carolina,  "  ibid.,  II,  94  (Feb.  1733)  ;  and  “On  Riving  the  Name  of  Oeorgla, 
to  a  Part  of  Carolina,"  London  Magazine,  IV,  565  (Oct.,  1735). 
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and  it  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Gazette.^  It  is  most  satisfactory  when  the  author,  having  praised 
Oglethorpe  in  the  excessive  manner  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
turns  to  the  native  scene  and  describes  the  potentialities  of  the 
colony  as  a  buffer  against  Spain  and  France  and  when  he  presents 
a  colorful  inventory  of  the  exotic  articles  which  the  colonists 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  supply  for  the  British  trade.^® 
Entirely  conventional  in  both  form  and  content,  the  poem  is  yet 
interesting  because  it  is  a  native  product  (though  perhaps  it 
contains  a  few  lines,  in  the  plagiaristic  tradition  of  the  times, 
borrowed  from  some  contemporary  preiodical);  because  it  makes 
use  of  the  native  locale;  and  because  it  reflects  the  intense  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  was  felt  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  for 
Oglethorpe  and  his  enterprise.  Like  much  of  the  verse  which 
was  published  in  the  Gazette,  it  is  an  anonymous  contribution. 
The  poem  is  presented  below  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  February  lo,  1733. 

ON  THE  SETTLING  OF  GEORGIA 

While  generous  O— g— P’s  unwearied  Pain 
Wakes  up  a  Muse  from  India’s  savage  Plain; 

Warm’d,  as  she  may,  with  the  humane  Design, 

Yet  scarcely  vain  to  paint  a  Worth  like  thine. 

Her  Numbers  languid,  and  unform’d  her  Voice, 

She  hopes  her  Credit  only  from  her  Choice; 

When  Acts  so  amiably  great  inspire, 

’Tis  Praise  to  love,  and  Merit  to  admire. 

Extensive  Bliss  the  God-like  Breast  must  crown. 

That  makes  each  Good  of  the  Distress’d  his  own; 

And  Worthy  Heroes  ev’ry  Tear  must  rise. 

Caught  from  the  Wretches  Woe,  and  xMoumers  Sighs; 

When  if  the  just  Impressions  fire  impart. 


S».  — r>**<)ruin  In  tcnipln 

Qui  terras  hnminuin<| ;  colunt  Kenua,  aapera  bella 
Comp.inunt,  aKroa  adaiiniant,  oppida  rondunt. 

“To  AuftUMtUH,*'  Kook  II,  Eplatle  1. 

10.  The  poet  ta  here  renertlnff  a  whleapread  belief  that  Georicla  would  even¬ 
tually  be  able  to  export  aucb  produce  aa  dates,  ollvea,  coffee,  almonds,  citron, 
bananas  and  the  like.  The  Orntlvman't  Magazine,  II,  88  (Feb.,  1731)  and  the 
London  liagazine,  II,  227-229  (Auft.  1733)  contain  optimistic  accounts  of 
Georgia  as  a  possible  source  of  these  articles  based  upon  an  official  report  of 
the  Trustees.  Actually,  since  South  Caroiina  was  exporttnif  oranKea  In  com¬ 
mercial  quantity  and  was  experimentinK  somewhat  successfully  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine,  olives,  anil  silk,  the  poet's  proKnostications  are  not  ns  far¬ 
fetched  as  they  may  first  seem.  See  also  Htevena,  Hiatory  of  Georgia,  I,  68-72. 
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And  the  prompt  Hand  asserts  the  rigorous  Heart; 

Sublime  beyond  Applause!— the  conscious  Mind 
Foretastes  the  Heav’n  that  form’d  him  for  this  Kind: 

Hence  Horrors,  Dungeons,  are  with  Joy  explor’d. 

And  squalid  Wretches  feel  the  Day  restor’d; 

The  Sons  of  Want  the  chearful  Morsel  know. 

And  Ease  surprizes  in  the  Den  of  Woe. 

Nor  think  the  Brave  enough  already  done. 

The  Brave  shall  finish  what  the  Good  begun: 

Oceans  in  vain  their  Bounds  immense  oppose. 

And  speakless  Horrors  to  the  Eye  disclose; 

The  thirst  of  others  Good  -  eternal  Eame! 

Stills  the  loud  Storm,  and  Perils  lose  their  Name. 

Nor  less  in  vain  to  stay  his  great  Efforts, 

The  Arts  of  Cities  aid  the  Pomp  of  Courts: 

Senates  so  lately  charm’d  with  Ease  he  flies. 

While  from  Neglect  augmented  Glories  rise. 

But  say  O  truly  Great,  if  Words  can  shew 
The  honest  Joys  thy  generous  Bosom  knew. 

When  first  the  ever  blooming  Clime  you  found. 

Where  George's  Name  adorns  the  teeming  Ground. 

With  silent  Joy  the  smiling  Genius  stood 
And  hail’d  thy  Presence  to  the  living  Wood; 

When  thus  thy  Thoughts.  “Here  let  the  Wretch  have  Peace, 
“The  Hungry  plenty,  and  the  Poor  increase; 

“Nor  fear  to  pine,  while  lasting  Nature  fails 
“By  tedious  Intervals  on  scanty  Meals; 

“TTie  gaping  Young  loud  craving  new  Supplies 
“The  weeping  Parents  wretched  Lot  denies; 

“Nor  as  when  shaking  near  the  lofty  Pole, 

“They  trembled  more  to  heap  the  stinted  Coal 
“Whilst  here  luxuriant  Forests  gladly  spare 
“The  sweetest  Fuel  for  the  choices  Fare. 

“And  when  the  happily  increasing  Band 
“Fanher  replenish  the  inviting  Land, 

**Iberia's  motley  Race  a  Bound  shall  know, 

“And  Slave  contented  in  the  Mine  below; 

“Nor  Gallia's  Sons  of  new  Encroachments  dream, 

“Glad  while  they  taste  the  Mississippi  Stream; 

“In  Peace  ’till  we  preside,  in  War  Prevail, 
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“And  the  New  World  allows  the  British  Scale.” 

Thus  tho’  the  failing  Numbers  lag  behind 
The  genuine  Ardours  of  thy  God-like  Mind, 

They  pregnant  with  the  Genius  whence  they  shone. 

Suggest  a  Spirit  not  unlike  thy  own: 

Exalted  Pleasures  in  my  Bosom  rise. 

And  silent  Tears  of  Joy  invade  my  Eyes: 

Oft  as  the  Bigot’s  hellish  Zeal  shall  flame. 

While  Charity  deplores  Religion’s  Name: 

Oft  as  the  Lust  of  Tyrants  to  inslave. 

Shall  grind  the  Needy,  and  distract  the  Brave, 

Nations  shall  to  the  Isle  of  Heroes  run, 

GEORGE  calls  the  Wretch  of  every  Clime  his  Son: 

He  wills  them  free,  and  bids  them  to  possess 
While  lighted  Hearts  and  grateful  Minds  confess. 

To  the  firm  Glories  of  so  bright  a  Scene, 

Caesar  and  Avrmoris  Sons  were  greatly  Mean. 

The  Fame  of  Tyrants  should,  if  Justice  sway’d. 

Be  how'l’d  thro’  Desarts  their  Ambition  made; 

But  sure  an  endless  Race  shall  learn  their  Praise, 

Who  made  the  Heirs  to  Want,  the  Lords  of  Ease; 

The  gloomy  Wood  to  flowing  Harvests  chang’d. 

And  founded  Cities  where  the  Tyger  rang’d: 

Then  may  the  great  Reward  assign’d  by  Fate 
Prove  thy  own  Wish  —  to  see  the  VVork  compleat; 

’Till  Georj^d’s  silks  on  Albion's  Beauties  shine. 

Or  gain  new’  Lustre  from  the  Royal  Line; 

’Till  from  the  sunny  Hills  the  V’ines  display 
Their  various  Berries  to  the  gilded  Day; 

Whence  the  glad  Vintage  to  the  V’ale  may  flow, 

Refreshing  Labour,  and  dispelling  Woe; 

While  the  fat  Plains  with  pleasant  Olives  shine. 

And  V^nra's  Date  improve  the  barren  Pine. 

Fair  in  the  Garden  shall  the  Lemon  grow. 

And  every  Grove  Hesperian  Apples  show; 

The  Almond  the  delicious  Fruit  behold. 

Whose  Juice  the  feign’d  Immortals  quaffd  of  old; 

Nor  haply  on  the  well  examin’d  Plain 
Shall  China’s  fragrant  Leaf  be  sought  in  vain; 

While  the  consenting  Climate  glad  proves 
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The  costly  Balms  that  weep  in  Indian  Groves. 

And  when  in  Time  the  wealthy  Lands  increase, 

Shall  bend  the  Curious  to  the  Arts  of  Peace; 

They,  with  small  Pain,  assisted  by  the  Clime, 

Shall  pull  the  Anana,  and  unload  the  Lime; 

Thro’  Groves  of  Citron  breath  Arabia's  Gale, 

And  parch  the  Berry  drank  in  Mecca's  Vale. 

I  he  halcyon  period  immediatelv  following  the  arrival  of 
Oglethorpe  was  shortlived  and  within  little  more  than  a  year 
South  Carolina  showed  signs  of  being  less  kindly  disposed  toward 
its  new  neighbor.  The  basic  points  of  disagreement  arose  from 
regulations  requiring  that  trade  with  the  Indians  within  the 
borders  of  Georgia  be  licensed  by  the  Georgia  authorities  and 
that  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  be  forbidden.”  Indignant  at 
being  subjected  to  trade  restrictions  in  an  area  in  which  they 
had  previously  operated  freely  and  convinced  that  they  knew 
more  about  Indian  affairs  than  any  newcomer  for  all  his  good 
intentions,  many  South  Carolinians  were  angry  and  disturbed. 
The  Reverend  Alexander  Hewat  typified  their  attitude  when  he 
stated  that  “the  imagination  of  man  could  scarcely  have  framed 
a  system  of  rules  worse  adapted  to  the  circumstances,’’^^ 
staunch  Presbyterian  though  he  was,  he  felt  that  the  prohibition 
of  rum  was  foolish  because  “when  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  [it]  has  been  found  in  experience  the  cheap¬ 
est,  the  most  refreshing,  and  nourishing  drink  for  workmen  in 
such  a  foggy  and  burning  climate.””  The  South  Carolinians 
believed  that  if  they  did  not  sell  rum  to  the  Indians,  the  Spanish 
and  French  certainly  would;  Oglethorpe  and  the  Trustees,  in 
addition  to  their  misgivings  regarding  the  use  of  rum  by  the 
Georgia  colonists,  felt  that  its  continued  sale  would  alienate  cer¬ 
tain  chieftians  who  had  expressed  concern  regarding  its  wide¬ 
spread  use  by  members  of  their  tribe.”  Coupled  with  opposition 
aroused  by  these  two  trade  restrictions  was  the  suspicion  of 
certain  South  Carolinians  of  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the 

11.  Soe  Wallace,  Hittory  of  South  CartiUna,  I,  361-62;  John  I*.  Corry,  Indian 
Affair!  tn  Qtorgia,  nst-nS6  (Philadelphia.  1936),  .’11-66;  "The  Journal  of 
the  Commona  Houae  of  AaHembly  of  South  Carolina,  February  7,  1734-May  31, 
1734,”  entry  of  May  28,  1734,  MS  collection  of  the  South  Carolina  Ulatorical 
Commiaalon. 

12.  An  Hittorical  Account  of  the  Rite  and  Progreti  of  the  Colonirt  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  (London,  1779),  II,  43. 

IS.  Ihid.,  44. 

14.  Corry,  Indian  Affaira,  26. 
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colonization  project.  They  were  inclined  to  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  a  colony  whose  population,  according  to  their  lights, 
was  composed  of  individuals  who  had  never  before  been  able 
to  earn  an  honest  living  and  whose  leadership  consisted  of 
starry-eyed  “dogooders.”  Furthemiore,  they  felt  put  upon  when 
they  were  subjected  to  financial  solicitation  for  the  welfare  of 
such  individuals.  This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  second 
poem  was  written. 

The  facetious  petition  was  a  popular  literary  device  ideally 
suited  for  satire.*®  This  example  was  accompanied  by  a  short 
letter  to  the  editor  from  “Incognito”  stating  that  publication 
would  “oblige  several  of  your  Readers.”  In  the  Hudibrastic 
tradition,  its  satirical  thrusts  at  ne’er  do  wells  and  jailbirds  who 
capitalize  upon  the  charitable  instincts  of  their  benefactors  and 
who  yearn  for  small  beer  to  wash  down  their  bounty  of  bread, 
beef  and  pork  is  highly  amusing  and  effective.  The  poem  as 
printed  below  has  been  transcribed  exactly  from  the  Gazette  of 
October  19,  1734. 

THF  PETITION  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 

Province  of  C  ..  a,  to  the  P[cople]  of  S.  C . . ..a 

SHEWETH,  That 

Your  Petitioners  being  reduc’d  to  a  wretched  Condition 
To  you  our  known  friends  make  our  humble  Petition 
That  as  you  have  done  you  would  further  proceed 
And  furnish  us  still  with  whatever  we’ve  need. 

Provide  us  with  bread  with  beef  and  with  pork 
For  we’ve  never  the  least  Inclination  to  work. 

Let  us  have  a  good  store  both  for  use  and  for  pleasure 
We  imagine  there’s  money  enough  in  your  treasure. 

And  that  it  will  very  well  answer  your  ends 

To  bestow  it  on  us  your  poor  lasy  friends 

Who  to  earn  our  own  bread  have  no  more  inclination 

Than  we  have  to  earn  bread  for  the  whole  English  nation 

The  King  it  is  true  has  provided  us  Lands 

But  what  signifies  that  unless  he’d  find  hands 

To  make  use  of  the  same:  as  for  us  tho’  we’re  poor 


l.S.  For  example,  the  Gazette  of  May  22,  1744.  publiahed  the  petition  of  “The 
Petticoat  Club."  an  organization  purportedly  made  up  of  the  apinitera  of  the 
colony,  requesting  that  a  fine  be  levied  upon  bachelors  and  that  the  funds 
obtained  therefrom  be  used  to  educate  male  children  "that  they  may  have  the 
Opportunity  of  learning  more  Sense  and  better  Manners.  .  .  ."  The  Gazette  of 
Itay  5,  1732,  reprintea  from  the  Gruhetreet  Journal  a  similar  petition. 
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You’ll  never  persaude  us  to  work  we  are  sure 

We’ve  been  otherwise  bread  (’tis  th’effects  of  our  breeding) 

We’ve  always  been  us’d  to  no  work  and  high  feeding 

Except  when— but  mum— we  are  Gentlemen  still 

If  w’e  have  been  in  -  -  -  -  ’twas  sore  ’gainst  our  will 

And  we’re  out  again  now.— Hut  again  to  the  matter 

We  cannot  abide  this  drinking  all  Water 

So  beg,  to  your  Bounty  you’d  add  some  small  beer 

As  you  know  you  did  freely  enough  the  last  year 

Now  if  you’ve  a  mind  for  to  make  us  your  Friend 

Be  speedy,  and  every  article  send. 

And  we  all  your  Frontiers  will  boldly  defend 
Tho’  some  of  us  say  that  to  do  ourselves  Justice 
Your  as  surely  deceived  as  ever  you  trust  us 
Be  that  as  it  will  for  our  selves  we  do  know 
That  we’ll  kill  all  the  Spaniards  wherever  we  go 
Consider  our  case  now,  and  pray  sirs  be  civil 
Or  else  we  shall  wish  you  all  kick’d  to  the  D  -  -  -  1. 

These  two  poems  from  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  provide 
the  historian  with  an  excellent  guage  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  early  years  of  the  Georgia  colony. 
At  first  strongly  supported,  Georgia  all  too  soon  lost  its  grip 
upon  the  popular  imagination  of  a  potentially  valuable  ally.  The 
dispute  arising  from  trade  restrictions  foreshadowed  the  more 
bitter  controversy  that  followed  Oglethorpe’s  unsuccessful  ex¬ 
pedition  against  St.  Augustine  in  1740  and  the  ill  feeling  which 
nad  been  stirred  up  previously  contributed  to  this  distasteful 
family  quarrel.'* 


18.  The  edltoM  of  the  South  Carolina  Oarrtte  Inened  uPTeral  Imprints  rela¬ 
tive  to  controveralea  between  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georpla.  lipwla  Timothy,  sec¬ 
ond  editor  of  the  Qazrtte,  publiHhed  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  to 
Examine  into  the  Proceeding  of  the  People  of  Oergia,  vith  Reepect  to  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  lUeputen  SubtUting  bet<ceen  the  Tuso  Coloniee 
In  1738  which  had  a  second  edition  the  followini;  year.  In  1740  Peter  Timothy, 
his  son,  published  A  True  and  Hittorical  Narrative  of  the  Colonp  of  Georgia, 
a  spirited  attack  upon  Uglethorpe,  by  Patrick  Tallfer,  David  Douftlas,  Huah 
Anderson  and  other  dlsftrnntled  OeorKlans  who  had  removed  to  South  Carolina. 
In  1742  Peter  Timothy  published  The  Report  of  the  Committee  .  .  .  Appointed 
to  Inquire  into  the  Caueee  of  the  Dieappointment  of  Succem,  in  the  Late  ex¬ 
pedition  apainit  St.  Auguetine,  under  General  Oglethorpe.  This  pamphlet  was 
reprinted  In  London. 


The  Reverend  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Early  Citizen  of  Hancock 
County,  Georgia 

By  Hugh  Buckner  Johnston* 

John  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  John 
Thomas,  Sr.,  and  wife  Christenater  Roberts.^  He  was  bom  in 
1733  near  the  boundary  between  Nansemond  and  Isle  of  Wight 
counties,  Virginia,  some  say  in  the  latter  county,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  1807  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia.  As  a  small  child  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  lower  Edgecombe  (what  is  now 
Wilson)  County,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  local  standards  of  that  period.  Nothing  else 
is  known  of  his  early  life,  and  his  first  record  of  public  service 
was  on  March  26,  1760,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Petit  Juror 
to  attend  the  Court  to  be  held  later  in  the  Town  of  Halifax.* 
On  July  18,  1767,  he  became  a  Constable  of  Edgecombe  County, 
but  appears  to  have  served  only  for  one  year. 

On  October  25,  1763,  he  was  overseer  of  the  hands  of  Jona¬ 
than  Thomas  (his  brother)  and  others  to  work  the  “Road  from 
Martin  Thom’s  Path  which  crosses  the  Road  to  Ben.  Rogers 
down  Jacob  Barnes  Plantation.”  He  also  served  in  the  same 
capacity  for  conditioning  other  roads  from  time  to  time,  the 
last  appointment  being  for  the  year  following  November  28,  1781. 
On  December  24,  1761,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Thomas, 
and  others  were  named  a  jury  by  the  Edgecombe  County  Court 
to  lay  off  a  new  road  “from  William  Godwin’s  Bridge  on 
Tosneott  Swamp  into  Dew’s  Road  near  Dew’s  Mill.”  This  was 
the  road  that  leaves  the  present  Wilson-Rocky  Mount  Highway 
at  London’s  Primitive  Baptist  Church  (colored),  passes  up  the 
north  side  of  Toisnot  Swamp,  and  crosses  the  road  to  Elm  City 
near  Winstead’s  (some  years  ago  known  as  Barnes’s)  Mill.  On 
April  20,  1775,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Isaac  Farmer,  Jr.,  and  others 
were  directed  to  lay  off  a  new  road  “from  Godwin’s  road  to 

•Mr.  Johnston  is  a  fanner-historian,  who  lives  In  Wilson,  N.  C.  He  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  George  Washington  University  In  1046. 

1,  The  Sorth  Carolina  Hi$toneal  Rcfleio  (Ralelfth,  1030),  Vll,  379. 

2.  Mss.  “Mlnntes  of  the  Edgecombe  County  Court  of  IMease  and  Quarter 
Sessions,”  In  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
at  Raleigh.  Nonh  Carolina. 
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Barefoot’s  bridge”  over  either  Hominy  Swamp  or  Contentnea 
Creek.* 

On  May  28,  1768,  John  Thomas,  Esq.,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
Jonathan  Thomas  were  the  “Commission  to  agree  with  proper 
Persons  to  repair  the  Bridge  on  Tosneot  at  William  Godwin’s.” 
On  April  21,  1774,  the  first  two  were  again  appointed  “for  let¬ 
ting  the  repairing  of  the  Bridge  over  Tosneot  at  William  God¬ 
win’s,”  while  on  July  20th  they  were  directed  to  let  “the  Build¬ 
ing  of  a  Bridge  over  Tosneot  where  the  Lower  Bridge  stood 
to  be  built  all  of  New  Planks  &  Timbers  and  the  Commissioners 
to  sell  the  Old  Timbers  of  the  former  Bridge  &  make  report 
to  next  Court  the  s'*  Bridge  to  be  built  according  to  Law  & 
supported  seven  years.”^  This  crossing  is  still  in  use  on  the  road 
from  Stantonsburg  to  Saratoga  in  lower  Wilson  County. 

The  Reverend  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  appears  to  have  entered  the 
ministry  as  early  as  1775,  although  the  exact  date  and  other 
details  of  interest  are  unfortunately  lost  to  posterity.  In  1776 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  constitution  of  the  Flat  Swamp  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Martin  County,®  and  he  is  known  to  have  done 
considerable  traveling  and  preaching  in  various  directions  from 
the  Tosneot  Baptist  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  the  founder 
and  pastor  since  1756.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  members  there 
at  the  time  of  the  reconstitution  on  September  7,  1758.®  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Reverend  John 
Thomas  who  is  known  to  have  preached  several  times  at  the 
Welsh  Neck  Baptist  Church  in  South  Carolina  between  1780 
and  1782,  during  the  absence  of  the  Reverend  Edmund  Botsford 
who  had  been  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  the  British  Army.’ 

John  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  a  considerable  landowner  in  Edge¬ 
combe  County,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many  slaves  he  had 
there.  He  had  patented  1,303  acres,®  received  a  gift  of  311  from 
his  father,  and  purchased  230  from  his  brother  Jonathan,  which 
made  a  grand  total  of  1,844  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  was  later 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  I.emupl  Burkltt  and  Jease  Read,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Kehukee  Bap¬ 
tist  Association  from  its  Original  Rise  down  to  1803  (Reprint.  Philadelphia, 
1850),  217.  See  also  George  W.  Paachal,  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists 
(Rnleigh,  lO.IO).  17.'i.  181. 

6.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Revieic  (Raleigh,  1030),  Vll,  379. 

7.  Leah  Townaend,  South  Carolina  Baptists  1670-1805  (Florence,  8.  C., 
1935),  70. 

8.  See  the  patents  for  land  in  Edgeeomhe  County,  to  be  found  in  the  North 
Carolina  Land  Grant  Office,  at  Raleigh. 
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sold  to  Jacob  Horn®  (son  of  Henry  and  Anne  Horn)  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  Millicent  Thomas.  In  the  last  of  1782,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  resolved  to  move  to  Wilkes  County, 
Georgia,  and  by  1788  he  was  living  on  Shoulderbone  Creek  in 
Greene  County,  at  which  time  his  total  of  fifteen  slaves  made 
him  one  of  the  five  largest  slaveholders  in  that  county.^®  It  is 
obvious  that  he  owned  at  one  time  or  another  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  acreage  in  Georgia,  but  the  secondary  sources  available 
to  the  writer  mention  only  the  first  purchase  of  287 '/z  acres 
on  Shoulderbone  Creek,“  where  he  made  his  home  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1790  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  founded,  constituted,  and 
became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Shoulderbone  Creek  Baptist 
Church,  which  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  stream  of  that 
name.’^  By  1795  it  had  increased  from  forty  to  fifty-four  mem¬ 
bers.**  He  erected  a  Meeting  House  on  his  plantation  and  preach¬ 
ed  successfully  until  his  death  in  1807,  after  which  his  Church’s 
membership  was  dissolved  because  of  the  lack  of  a  pastor.  The 
Shoulderbone  Creek  Baptist  Church  was  reorganized  in  1828, 
but  the  continuing  migrations  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity  forced  it  to  close  its  doors  forever  in  the  i88o’s,**  and 
at  last  report  Thomas’s  old  Meeting  House  was  serving  as  a 
barn  for  the  present  owner  of  the  property. 

The  formation  of  Hancock  County  in  1793  removed  the 
Thomas  plantation.  Church,  and  Academy  from  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty.  Since  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  had  a  total  of  twenty-two 
children  by  his  two  successive  wives,  and  most  of  them  went 
to  Georgia  and  obtained  spouses  of  their  own,  it  seems  likely 
that  he  had  no  problems  in  obtaining  sufficient  students  for  the 
operation  of  his  Academy.  A  really  surprising  fact  is  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  one  of  his  male  descendants  living 
in  Hancock  County  today!  Also  in  the  year  1793,  the  Georgia 

0.  Spp  fhe  rooordu  in  the  office  of  the  ReiriHter  of  Dee«ln  for  Ertirecoitilie 
County,  at  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  eapeclally  Deed  Book  E,  p.  270,  and  Deed 
Book  6.  p.  31«. 

1<».  Arthur  F.  Raper,  Tmantt  of  the  Almightf/  (New  York,  1043),  20. 

11.  See  the  records  of  Greene  County,  Oeorftla,  especially  Deed  Book  1,  p.  210. 

12.  John  Aijplund,  The  Annual  Hrgiater  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  In 
'North -America  to  the  First  of  November,  1790  (Richmond,  Preface  dated  July 
14.  1791),  44. 

13.  John  Asplund.  The  Universal  Annual  Register  of  the  Baptist  Denomina¬ 
tion  in  North  America;  for  the  Years  J79i  and  1795  (printed  by  Dunham  and 
True,  April,  1790) ,  .M. 

14.  Robert  L.  Robinson,  History  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Association  (Atlanta, 
1928),  250.  260. 
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Baptist  Association  appointed  the  Reverend  John  Thomas,  Silas 
Mercer,  and  Jeptha  Vining  as  Messengers  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Lower  District  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Buckhead  Baptist  Church  on  September  27,  1794.^“ 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Hancock  County,  State  of  Georgia,  was  dated  July  24,  1807, 
and  was  probated  on  January  4,  1808.^*  He  was  survived  by 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones  Thomas,  whom  he  had  married 
in  Georgia  about  1788,  and  she  was  bequeathed  the  slaves  Lewis 
and  Juda,  the  sorrel  mare  “Pleasant,”  the  colt,  the  sorrel  horses 
“Thompson”  and  “Prince,”  a  w'oman’s  saddle;  two  feather  beds 
with  furnishings,  steads,  cords,  and  mats;  a  walnut  desk,  the 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  the  household  and  kitchen  furniture, 
the  cupboard  furniture  including  the  glassware  and  crockery, 
the  farming  tools,  and  a  lifetime  use  of  the  home  plantation, 
excepting  the  part  already  given  to  Benjamin  Thomas. 

There  were  various  legacies  to  the  second  set  of  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  quite  twenty-one  and  the  youngest 
not  yet  born:  (i)  Benjamin  1.  Thomas  to  have  a  slave  named 
Jack  and  that  part  of  the  home  plantation  on  “the  path  leading 
to  the  meeting  house,”  (2)  James  Thomas  to  have  a  boy  named 
Cicero  and  half  of  tract  No.  ii 5  in  the  Third  District  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  County,  (3)  Whitfield  Thomas  to  have  a  boy  named  Samp¬ 
son  and  half  the  preceding  tract  of  land,  (4)  Peyton  Thomas  to 
have  a  slave  named  Redick,  (5)  John  G.  Thomas  to  have  a  girl 
named  Amy,  (6)  Treacy  Hill  Thomas  to  have  a  girl  named 
Charity,  (7)  Polly  Abbitt  McGinty  Thomas  to  have  a  woman 
named  Nan,  (8)  Mariah  Johnston  Thomas  (who  married  William 
G.  Tyus  on  August  21,  1823)  to  have  $150.00,  and  (9)  an  un¬ 
born  child  to  have  $150.00. 

The  mother  of  the  first  set  of  children  was  Patience  Williams 
whom  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  had  married  about  1754.  Since 
they  were  all  of  age  and  had  apparently  been  provided  for  al¬ 
ready,  they  were  bequeathed  the  nominal  sum  of  $1.00  each  in 
the  will:  (i)  Millicent  Home,  (2)  the  heirs  of  Tilla  Godwin,  (3) 
the  heirs  of  Roberts  Thomas,  deceased,  (4)  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
(Ill),  (5)  William  Thomas,  (6)  Joseph  Thomas,  (7)  Theophilus 
Thomas  (who  had  married  the  only  child  of  Frederick  and  Anna 
Gibble  of  Dobbs  and  Edgecombe  Counties  prior  to  December 

15.  Ibid.  See  also  Ilavld  Benedict,  A  General  IHetory  of  the  Baptiet  Denomi¬ 
nation  in  America  (New  York.  1H55),  727. 

18.  Bee  the  records  of  Hancock  County,  Oeorgla,  Will  Book  D,  p.  344. 
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19,  1780)^^  (8)  Frederick  Gibble  Thomas,  (9)  Jonathan  Thomas, 
(10)  Nancy  Horton,  (ii)  Patience  Hamilton,  (12)  Patsey  Rut¬ 
land,  and  (13)  Sallie  Abbitt. 

The  tax  returns  for  Hancock  County  in  1795  indicate  that  the 
Reverend  John  Thomas  then  retained  there  in  his  own  name 
only  287 '/z  acres  of  land  on  Shoulderbone  Creek,  and  thirteen 
slaves.  William  Thomas  had  nine  slaves  and  186  Vi  acres  ad¬ 
joining  the  Academy.  Sarah  Thomas,  obviously  the  widow  of 
Roberts  Thomas,  also  owned  150  acres  near  the  Academy  and 
eleven  slaves.  The  tax  lists  of  1802  show  that  William  had  been 
given  an  additional  thirty-seven  acres  by  his  father,  and  Jonathan 
Thomas  was  still  living  in  Hancock  County,^*  but  the  others 
appear  already  to  have  sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Of  the 
twenty-two  children  of  the  Reverend  John  Thomas,  a  rather 
scanty  record  of  the  descendants  of  only  three  of  them  (Milli- 
cent,  Frederick,  and  Joseph)  has  met  the  eyes  of  the  writer, 
being  an  example  of  dispersion  but  little  worse  than  that  of 
the  descendants  of  the  other  children  of  the  Reverend  John 
Thomas,  Sr.,  Esquire,  back  in  Edgecombe  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  stoiy*  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Hancock  County  is  that  one  of  his  Georgia  descend¬ 
ants  managed  to  join  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
by  confusing  him  with  another  John  Thomas*®  who  was  not 
her  ancestor  in  the  first  place,  and  who  was  a  notorious  Tory 
in  the  second  place!  This  person  was  Colonel  John  I'homas  of 
Burke  County,  Georgia,  Whose  infamous  activities  may  be 
ascertained  in  any  good  history  of  that  State.  His  family  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  established  comfortably  in  that  area  not  many 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Georgia,  but  this  fact  did 
not  add  to  the  Colonel’s  patriotism  or  prevent  his  being  banished 
and  having  his  property  sequestered  after  the  support  of  the 
regular  British  Army  was  withdrawn.®®  No  details  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  fate  seem  to  be  readily  available,  so  we  may  assume  that 
he  sank  dowm  into  the  obscurity  that  he  so  richly  deserv’ed. 

17.  The  orljcinal  wlU  of  Frederick  Olbble  1«  amonir  the  claaiiifled  colle.-tlon 
of  Edicecombe  County  record*  In  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Ar- 
ehivea  and  Hiatory. 

IK.  The  Information  pertaining  to  the  tax  return*  wa*  derive<l  from  a  type¬ 
script  Tolume  of  Hancock  County  record*  prepared  under  the  auapicea  of  the 
local  D.  A.  K.  Chapter  and  presented  to  the  !>.  A.  K.  Dibrary  In  WaHhinKton, 
D.  C. 

19.  Mrs.  Howard  H.  McCall,  Ro$ter  of  Revolutionnry  Roldirri  in  Otorgia 
(Atlanta,  1941),  12«.  217.  See  al*o  D.  A.  R.  File  No.  2R0A12. 

20.  The  detailed  manuaciipt  compiled  by  the  writer  some  year*  mgo  to  settle 
permanently^  this  r>ma^able  ^ngjmlon  of  i^ntUy  was  ^rasented,  if  he  reraem- 


Bryant  in  the  South;  A  New  Letter 
to  Simms 


By  John  C.  Guilds* 


At  the  express  invitation  of  his  friend  William  Gilmore  Simms, ^ 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  wife  Frances  Fairchild  left  New 
York  on  February  26,  1843,  for  their  first  visit  to  the  deep 
South.^  Travelling  via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  they  stopped 
briefly  at  Washington  before  proceeding  via  Richmond,  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  in  which  city  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  March  3  and  remained  for  “three  or  four  days”  of 
sightseeing  before  removing  (on  March  8)  to  Woodlands  as 
the  house  guests  of  the  Simmses.  Simms  gave  an  account  of  the 
resulting  three  weeks  visit  in  his  letter  of  April  6,  1843,  to  James 
Lawson,  a  mutual  New  York  friend  of  his  and  Bryant’s: 

A  week  or  ten  days  ago  Bryant  left  us  for  St.  Augustlne.3  It  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  was  denied  the  pleasure  of  going  with  him. 
But  the  condition  of  family,  and  the  magazine*  conspired  equally 
against  me.  My  wife  has  again  made  me  a  father,  and  this  time  of 
a  son  [William  Gilmore  III],  a  fine  fat  large  flourishing  fellow  .  .  .  . 
You  may  suppose  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  singular  satisfaction 
that  I  hailed  the  arrival  of  Bryant  among  us,  though  all  circumstances 
considered,  the  visit  has  been  an  unfair  &  unfortunate  one.  In  the 
first  place  he  arrived  in  very  wretched  weather,  and  we  had  nothing 


*Mr.  Guilds  is  an  aHslstant  prnfesaor  of  English  at  Clrmann  College.  He 
received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Wofford  College,  the  A.M.  from  Duke  University, 
and  is  a  candidate  for  the  I*h.D.  at  the  latter  institution. 

t.  See  Simms's  letter  of  January  10,  1841,  to  Itryant.  In  Mary  C.  Ollphnnt, 
Alfr*^!  Taylor  Odell,  and  T.  t\  Diiiicnn  Eaves,  eds..  The  Ijrttrrn  of  William  Oil- 
more  Sirnmn  (Columbia,  S.  C.,  19.52),  I,  213-15;  hereinafter  cited  aa  8imma 
Leltem. 

2.  In  18.32  Bryant  had  made  an  over-night  trip  Into  Virginia  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  .Max  L.  Griffin,  “Bryant  and  the  South,”  in  Tulane  Studira  in  Englith, 
I,  .54,  states  that  this  excursion  "was  extremely  brief  and  of  no  significance 
for  this  record.”  For  Bryant's  account  of  his  184.3  visit,  see  liCtters  X-XV, 
Letters  of  a  Traveller  (New  York,  18.50),  77-127.  Bryant  made  at  least  two 
other  trips  to  the  South,  in  1840  and  in  1873. 

3.  Bryant  left  Woodlands  on  .March  28,  arrived  In  Charleston  on  March  29, 
and  depart»*d  for  St.  Augustine  on  March  ,30. 

4.  From  July,  1842,  thr«)Ugh  June,  184.3,  Simms  was  editor  of  the  Mag¬ 
nolia:  or  Southern  Apalaehian.  Simms  took  great  pride  In  his  friendship  with 
Bryant:  in  his  appreciative  essay  on  Bryant  in  the  Maanola  for  April,  1842 
(IV.  19.3-200).  Simms  (p.  193)  had  stat^  that  “the  writer,  who  claims  with 
much  pride  and  pleasure  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bryant; — who  knows 
him  personally,  and  has  known  him  for  years, — who  is  an  equal  admirer  of  his 
life  and  bis  (mems — required  but  little  persuasion  to  undertake  the  pleasant 
task”  of  the  review.  Probably  Simms  is  also  the  author  of  the  review  of 
Bryant  in  the  February,  1842.  Magnolia  (IV,  65-67)  ;  and  in  September,  1842, 
Simms  bad  included  In  bis  “Editorial  Bureau"  a  favorable  notice  of  Bryant's 
The  Fountain  and  Other  Poems  (Magnolia,  I,  n.s.,  191-92). 
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but  wretched  weather  while  he  remained  among  us.  He  stayed  in 
Charieston  but  three  or  four  days,  and  it  stormed  the  whole  time. 
He  remained  in  the  country  but  three  weeks,  and  the  weather  was 
precious  littie  better  then  and  there  ....  The  consequence  has  been 
that  be  has  had  few  opportunities  of  seeing  either  our  people  or  our 
climate.  The  iatter  is  a  month  behindhand,  and  the  former  everywhere 
wouid  have  rejoiced  to  give  him  weicome,  couid  they  know  of  his 
presence.^  He  promises  us  a  visit  next  season,  when  I  hope  it  wiil  suit 
you  to  come  out  with  him.  Seated  in  my  wigw'am  over  a  bottie  of 
Hock,  I  assure  you  that  neither  of  us  regretted  anything  more  than 
your  absence.o 

Both  in  Savannah  (where  they  made  a  stop-over,  March  31- 
April  6)  and  in  St.  Augustine,  the  Bryants  were  welcomed  by 
old  acquaintances  of  Simms.  In  Savannah  they  were  greeted  by 
Israel  Keech  Teflft  (1794-1862),  a  noted  autograph  collector 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society;  in 
St.  Augustine  they  met  Dr.  VV'illiam  Hayne  Simmons  (1784- 
1870),  South  Carolina-bom  poet  whose  younger  brother  James 
Wright  had  helped  Simms  found  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette. 
After  slightly  more  than  two  weeks  in  Florida— during  which 
time  Mrs.  Bryant  suffered  a  temporary  illness— on  April  24  the 
Bryants  headed  northward  again  via  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
pausing  at  the  latter  city  “but  for  a  few  hours.”  Nevertheless 
Bryant  found  time  there  to  write  to  Simms  the  following  letter 
(recently  acquired  by  the  Duke  University  Library)  which  re¬ 
cords  his  impressions  of  St.  Augustine  and  shows  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel  in  the  Old  South  in  addition  to  shedding 
light  on  the  close  friendship  of  the  two  writers: 

Charleston  April  29,  1843 

My  dkar  Sir. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  see  you  on  my  basty  way  to  the  North 
from  St.  Augustine,  where  my  wife  has  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  with  an  indisposition  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for 
nearly  the  whole  time.  They  have  a  saying  at  St.  Augustine  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  get  out  of  in  the  world.  I  found  that 
to  be  true,  and  I  also  had  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  getting  into  it.  You 


5.  Despite  Simms's  misRivincs  South  Carniina  and  South  Caroiinians  seem 
to  have  made  a  favorabie  impression  on  Bryant.  Charleston,  Bryant  wrote, 
"strikes  the  visitor  from  the  North  most  aRreeably,"  and  her  citizens  possess 
"the  most  polished  and  agreeable  manners  of  all  the  American  cities”  (/.etters 
of  a  Traveller,  HO-81).  Bryant  also  "enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  planters — 
very  agreeable  and  Intelligent  men"  (p.  82).  See  also  the  chapter  on  Woodlands 
(written  by  Bryant  at  Simms's  request)  in  Home  of  American  Authors  (New 
York.  IS-IS),  257-63. 

6.  Simme  Lettert,  I,  343-46. 
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remember  what  the  person  told  us  at  the  boat — namely  that  there  was 
a  steamboat  at  Savannah  which  recieved  [sic]  the  passengers  of  the 
William  Seabrook  and  conveyed  them  immediately  to  Picolata.  When 
I  reached  Savannah  I  find  [sic]  that  I  must  wait  five  days  for  a  boat. 
On  my  return  I  was  again  delayed  by  three  days  at  Savannah. 

Our  visit  to  St.  Augustine  was  an  agreeable  one,  except  for  Mrs. 
Bryant’s  illness,  and  our  impatience  at  the  inconvenience  of  being 
detained  so  long  beyond  the  time  when  it  was  important  that  we  should 
return.  We  found  the  temperature  as  delightful  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  old  fort  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  I  was  entertained  in  observing  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  Minorcans  who  make  up  half  the  population. 

Dr.  Simmons  expressed  his  disappointment  that  you  did  not  come 
with  me,  and  actually  persisted  in  looking  out  for  you  by  every  ar¬ 
rival.  I  find  him  a  very  intelligent  gentleman.  Mr.  Tefft  and  his  lady — 
I  percieve  [sic]  you  are  quite  a  favorite  with  them — also  regretted 
that  you  did  not  accompany  me.  Your  other  friends  at  Savannah 
seemed  also  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  you.  Our  visit  to 
Savannah  was  quite  an  agreeable  one. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  are  to  come  to  the  North  this  summer — 
When  you  do,  come  to  our  house — No.  326  Ninth  Street. 

My  regards  and  those  of  Mrs.  B.  to  Mrs  Simms,  and  Mr.  Roach 
and  Miss  Steele,  and  Augusta,  and  Washy  and  Chevy.7  We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  and  somewhat  disappointed  not  to  find  any  of  them 
here,  though  our  stay  is  but  for  a  few  hours.  We  arrived  this  morning 
and  go  out  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Bryant  desires  her  affectionate  re¬ 
membrances 

Yrs  faithfully 

W.  C.  Bryant 

Simm.s  replied  some  two  weeks  later,  expressing  his  regret 
at  having  missed  the  Bryants  as  they  passed  back  through  South 
Carolina  and  again  extending  an  invitation  to  the  poet  to  pay 
Woodlands  a  longer  visit  the  following  season: 

Woodlands  May  13  [1843] 

My  drar  Sir 

I  did  not  get  your  letter  written  at  Charleston,  until  a  few  days 
ago  when  it  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Burges.^  I  very  much  regret 
that  I  did  not  see  you  on  your  return — stil’  more  that  you  could  not 

7.  “Mr.  Ronch’*  was  Naah  Roach,  the  father  of  Simtna'a  second  wife,  Chevll- 
lette  Roach  ;  “MUa  Steele”  was  Mary  Rivera  Steele,  a  nelce  of  Naah  Roach ;  “Au- 
RUHta”  waa  Anna  AiiRuata  Slmma,  Slmma'a  only  child  by  hla  flrat  wife,  Anna 
Malcolm  Ollea ;  “Waahy”  and  “Chevy”  were  Anna  Washlnirton  Govan  Steele 
and  Chevlllette  Slmma  Steele,  the  slatera  of  Mary  Rivera  Steele.  Naah  Roach 
brought  up  the  three  Steele  i^rla  aa  hla  own  children  after  the  death  of  their 
mother,  Harriet  Roach  Steele,  hla  alater.  Augusta  waa  sent  to  achool  at  Great 
Barrington,  where  she  could  be  with  Bryant’a  daughter. 

S.  James  S.  Burgea,  of  Burgee  Sc  James,  publishers  of  the  iiagnolia. 
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spare  time  to  take  a  run  to  Woodlands  where  you  would  have  seen 
our  country  under  very  different  aspects.  As  it  is,  I  feel  quite  dis¬ 
appointed  as  I  know  you  must  have  been.  But  you  have  only  yourself 
to  blame.  You  certainly  were  injudicious,  while  making  such  a  Journey 
to  appropriate  so  small  a  time  for  it.  Your  time  was  chiefly  spent 
in  merest  transition.  But  you  must  visit  us  next  season  as  you  promised 
when  I  trust  that  spending  three  months  with  us  you  will  be  better 
able  to  see  and  appreciate  our  country  &  people.  Of  these  you  have 
seen  little  or  nothing.  Certainly  your  time  has  not  been  given  to  those 
portions  which  are  most  wealthy,  and  where  the  lands  &  people  are 
most  cultivated.  When  you  come  again,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
pany  you  about.  Nothing  has  more  worried  me  indeed,  than  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  be  your  cicerone,  which  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  my  family,  I  would  very  well  have  been. — But  we  shall 
have  royal  times,  and  a  royal  progress,  if  you  come  next  year.  I  can 
assure  you  of  a  kind  reception  everywhere.  Wherever  you  have  been, 
you  have  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  met  with  you.  I  hear 
this  expression  from  all  quarters.  I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  upper 
part  of  Charleston  District — the  parish  of  St.  John’s  &c — the  old  battle 
field  of  Eutaw — the  Eutaw  Springs  Ac.  The  former  might  have  inspired 
you.  The  latter  would  have  delighted  you.  The  springs  issue  from  two 
mouths  in  a  limestone  rock,  run  a  distance  of  some  thirty  yards,  then 
disappear  beneath  another.  You  cross  this  rock,  and  see  them  in  a 
lovely  little  sequestered  lakelet  below,  shaded  by  elms  &  pines  &  cy¬ 
presses — the  very  scene  for  a  poet — for  dreams  of  peace  &  purity  A 
love.  I  also  mused  upon  the  grave  of  Marion.  The  place  where  he 
sleeps — Belle  Isle — owned  by  Marion  Deveaux  Esq.  is  a  very  beautiful 
one.  The  garden  alone  would  be  worth  a  long  visit.  But  if  you  come 
next  year,  I  will  make  the  time  you  spend  with  us,  a  drama  full  of 
fine  scenes  A  pleasant  incidents. 

Dr.  Simmons  writes  to  me  a  warm  letter  respecting  you.  He  claims 
a  right  to  your  regard,  contending  that  he  was  the  very  first  many 
years  ago,  to  compliment  you  in  print  on  the  beauty  of  your  verse — 
A  to  identify  your  fame  with  this  country,  A  this  at  a  time  when  your 
name  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the  South.  I  might  dispute  this  claim 
with  him.  but  shall  not.»  He  is  a  good  man — with  some  few  eccentric¬ 
ities  which  it  would  be  harsh  to  designate  as  faults.  Mr.  Roach,  my 
wife,  Augusta,  Miss  Steele  A  the  little  girls  all  send  their  best  regards 
to  yourself  A  Mrs.  Bryant.  Miss  Steele  had  wrought  a  watch  guard 
for  Mrs.  Bryant  which  she  sent  me  in  the  city  for  her,  but  which,  in 
consequence  of  your  absence,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  deliver.  If  I 
visit  the  North  this  summer  I  will  bring  it.  If  not  I  will  send  it. 


9.  In  an  1828  revipw  of  James  Gates  PerciTal's  (lio  III  Simms  stated  that 
he  hail  “Iodk  sinre"  considered  Bryant  America’s  leading  poet.  See  Southern 
Literary  Gazette,  I  (September,  1828),  49-51. 
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Should  I  go  North  it  will  be  for  a  short  time,  and  I  shall  certainly 
find  you  out.  I  need  only  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  hear  from  you. 

I  have  seen  your  first  two  letters  from  the  South. lo  They  have  given 
pleasure.  Pray  send  me  copies  of  all  of  them.  My  best  respects  to  Mrs. 
Bryant  &  Mrs..  Godwin.  A  kiss  for  Ma’mselle  Julie. 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

P.  S.  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago,  by  mail,  a  copy  of  an  oration  held 
in  Alabama.il 

The  friendship  between  these  two  men  of  letters— one  North¬ 
ern  and  one  Southern— has  been  strangely  neglected  by  students 
of  Simms  and  Biy  ant.  Although  Trent  remarked  that  Simms’s 
intimacy  with  Brvant,  begun  in  1832,  “was  continued  without 
interruption  for  thirty-eight  years,’’*^  he  made  little  use  of  that 
knowledge  in  his  life  of  Simms.  Bryant’s  biographers  likewise 
have  largely  ignored  the  Bryant-Simms  relationship;  Simms’s 
name  is  hardly  more  than  mentioned  in  Godwin  and  in  Bradley, 
and  is  nowhere  found  in  Bigelow.’^  The  Simms  letters  now  being 
published  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Press  reveal  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  lifelong  friendship  of  these  two  important 
authors.  “The  new  Bryant  letter  bridges  a  gap  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence.’’ 


10.  Bryant’B  travpl  letters  were  first  publlHhed  lo  the  New  York  Evening  Pont 
during;  the  Kprine  niid  Hummer  of  1843.  See  .Mian  NevloB,  The  Evening  Pont: 
A  Century  of  Joumalinm  (New  York  |19‘J2|),  182. 

11.  StmmM  Erttern,  1,  348-50.  Dean  Herman  E.  Spivey  kindly  fiirnlBhed  a 
typenerlpt  of  the  ori|;lnal  before  ItH  publleatlon.  It  Ib  here  reprinted  with 
llryant'H  letter  to  >;lve  the  complete  sequence  In  the  exchiinRe  of  notes.  I  am 
alHo  Indebted  to  Dean  Spivey  for  a  Itr.vant  Itinerary  baHed  on  his  readlne  of 
Bryant’s  expense  account  Included  In  the  Ooddard-ltoHlyn  Papers  In  the  private 
custody  of  Mr.  Conrad  O.  OiHldard  of  RoMlyn,  N.  Y.  The  oration  which  the 
postscript  refers  to  Is  The  Pocial  Principle :  The  True  Source  of  Sational  Permru 
nenee,  delivered  by  Simms  before  the  Erosophlc  Society  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  on  December  1.3,  1842,  at  which  time  SlmuiB  was  awarded  the  LL.D. 
desree.  Despite  Simms’s  urRini;.  Bryant  was  not  able  to  visit  WiKMllands  aKain 
until  1849.  Simms  visited  New  York  in  AuKUst,  1843,  and  must  have  8**00 
Bryant  at  that  time. 

12.  William  P.  Trent,  WB/iam  Gilmore  Simmn  (Boston,  (18921),  70. 

13.  See  Parke  Godwin,  A  Hiography  of  William  Cullen  Rryant,  iHIh  Extraeln 
from  //Is  Private  Correnpondenre  (2  vols..  New  York,  1883)  ;  William  A.  Brad¬ 
ley,  William  Cullen  Bryant  (New  York,  1905)  ;  John  Bigelow,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  (Boston,  1893). 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS  OF  JAMES  JACKSON, 

1781-1798 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  II 

Notes  on  Bethesda  in  Jackson's  Hand. 

[January  1792] 

A  Correspondent,  who  is  a  Citizen  of  Georgia,  and  was  in  Savannah 
when  the  Orphan  House  Colledge  &  Estate  were  taken  possession  of 
hy  Sir  George  Houstoun  &  the  Trustees,  has  requested  our  communi¬ 
cating  the  following  statement  of  facts,  to  prevent  an  improper  im¬ 
pression  on  the  publick  mind,  respecting  that  business,  which  has  been 
much  misrepresented  in  an  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  in 
Georgia  to  his  FTiend  in  this  City,  dated  January  20th,  and  inserted 
in  the  Mail  paper  of  the  5th  instant. 

The  late  Reverend  George  Whitefield,  in  the  course  of  his  Ministry, 
collected  a  considerable  sum  for  Charitable  purposes,  and  with  it 
established  a  Seminary  of  learning  in  Georgia,  known  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Bethesda  Colledge  and  annexed  thereto  for  its  support,  a  band- 
some  Estate  called  the  Orphan  House  plantation;  the  object  of  the 
institution,  was  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  Orphan  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  during  the  life  of  that  amiable  Divine,  the  object  was  in¬ 
variably  pursued,  and  respectable  Characters  are  now  living,  who  owe 
their  situations  in  life  to  the  foundation  of  that  seminary.  By  Mr 
Whitefields  Will,  the  property  was  left  in  trust,  to  Selina,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Huntingdon,  who  residing  in  England,  could  not  (or  did 
not)  pay  that  attention  to  its  interest  which  this  infant  establishment 
required,  it  of  course  was  on  the  decline,  previous  to  the  Revolut[ion.] 

Since  the  War  however,  so  far  have  the  profits  of  the  Orphan  House 
estate  been  diverted  from  Mr  Whitefields  intentions,  that  they  have 
been  uniformly  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  several  lazy  dronish 
Parsons,  most  of  whom  have  been  too  supine  to  perform  the  common 
duties  of  Clergymen,  and  some  of  them  have  actually  spent  their  time 
in  Racing  and  Hunting  with  the  Overseers  of  the  Estate.  Not  an  Orphan 
has  received,  the  least  benefit  from  the  institution  for  many  Years 
past,  and  the  good  Countess  herself,  not  three  Years  since  publickly 
offered  this  Assylum  for  Orphans  to  the  highest  bidder;  this  fact  is 

*Mra.  HawM  la  Director  of  the  Georgia  lliatorical  Society. 
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well  known  to  an  honorable  Member  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  who 
was  applied  to  by  a  Gentleman  in  England,  for  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  Her  Ladyship  however  died,  without  effecting 
a  Sale,  and  by  her  Death  the  Trust  terminated.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  trust  did  not  extend  to  her  Heirs,  but  by  Mr  Whitefields  Will, 
devolved  on  her  decease,  on  the  Honorable  James  Habersham  esquire. 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  then  Province  of  Georgia,  and  who  died 
before  the  Countess.  Lord  Rawdon,  her  Ladyships  Heir,  and  whose 
pious  acts  during  the  Revolution  are  pretty  well  known  to  the  Citizens 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  [blank] 
Hill  esquire,  are  the  Countesses  Executors,  and  they  have  constituted 
Mr  Johnson  styled  the  president  and  Mr  Gibbons,  the  present  Mayor 
of  Savannah  their  Attornies  in  Georgia.  The  State  Legislature  in 
November  last,  being  its  first  Session  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  Ladyships  Death,  conceived  the  State  to  be  entitled  to  the 
disposal  of  the  property,  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  on  the  ground 
of  an  escheat  for  the  want  of  qualified  Heirs,  or  to  be  taken  as  prop¬ 
erty  on  equitable  ground,  still  belonging  to  Orphan  Children,  altho 
the  trust  was  terminated,  and  of  whom,  the  State  I.iegislature,  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  considered  itself  the  Guardian.  A  law  was  accordingly 
passed,  appropriating  the  Colledge  and  Estate  to  the  purposes  of  its 
original  benevolent  institution,  under  the  direction  of  thirteen  Trustees, 
and  of  which  Body,  Sir  George  Houstoun  was  appointed  President,  and 
thereby  the  Colledge  is  once  more  opened,  for  the  reception  of  proper 
Objects.  A  polite  communication  was  made  to  Mr  Johnson,  by  Sir 
George,  and  a  decent  behaviour  would  have  ensured  his  continuance 
but  Mr  Johnson,  altho  an  alien,  and  but  a  few  months  from  England, 
determined  on  resistance  against  the  whole  community,  and  answered 
the  President  with  scurrilous  &  abusive  letters,  far  beneath  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Gentleman,  and  degrading  to  him  as  a  Minister  of  peace,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  Trustees  to  turn  him  out  if  they  dared,  holding  the  law 
in  defiance,  bragging  of  bis  English  blood,  and  boasting  in  particular, 
that  Mr.  John  Morell  was  his  Mark,  &  that  he  could  not  miss  him 
with  many  other  indecent  and  unbecoming  expressions.  This  insolence 
in  a  Stranger,  who  seemed  to  bully  the  State  and  its  laws,  and  for 
the  one  half  of  which  conduct,  an  American  Minister  in  England 
would  have  had  his  ears  nailed  to  a  Pillory,  hurried  the  Trustees  to 
execute  the  law,  and  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Orphan  House,  they  found  Mr  Johnson 
armed — not  one  of  the  Trustees  had  a  weapon  of  any  kind — and  after 
great  threats  and  a  scene  of  indecency,  on  the  side  of  the  Parson,  the 
Sheriff  did  his  duty,  [words  torn  off]  mentioned  by  the  letter  writer, 
to  have  been  placed  to  the  Parsons  breast,  was  taken  from  himself. 
After  the  Trustees  retired,  Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  abuse  and  Ill 
treat  the  Sheriffs  Officer,  and  instigated  the  Negroes  to  resist  the 
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Trustees,  and  the  law,  which  rendered  it  necessary  (Mr  Johnson  not 
having  the  least  shadow  of  legal  claim  and  the  crop  itself  unfortu¬ 
nately  being  mostly  disposed  of)  to  remove  him  altogether  from  the 
place  to  Savannah,  and  which  was  done  by  two  Officers  of  the  Law 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  Citizen,  Mr  Gibbons  &  Mr  Johnson 
excepted,  and  without  the  smallest  trace  of  that  confusion,  which  the 
letter  writer  has  so  frightfully  described. 

Messrs  Blogg,  Netherclift,  &  Keeves  are  represented  as  having  made 
false  affidavits — the  two  former  have  been  reputable  Merchants,  and 
are  Heads  of  respectable  families,  and  no  person  who  known  them  will 
believe  the  assertion;  Mr  Keeves  is  unknown  to  the  writer  of  this 
Statement. 

The  Gentlemen  who  are  charged  as  having  acted  so  very  oppressively, 
and  who  are  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  extract  are  in  no  need  of 
support  to  their  characters;  they  are  among  the  most  respectable,  as 
well  as  early  settlers  of  that  State,  and  their  names  must  ensure  them 
not  only  respect,  but  credit,  that  what  they  did  was  lawful.  Sir  George 
Houstoun,  lost  a  lovely  Daughter  a  day  or  two  after  the  possession 
was  taken  and  the  character  of  this  meek  minister,  Mr  Johnson  can¬ 
not  be  better  pourtrayed,  than  by  bis  scurrilous  communication  on 
that  occasion,  informing  the  [bereaved]  parent  that  the  loss  of  his 
Daughter  was  a  Judgment  of  God  on  him,  for  bis  conduct.! 


Resolutions  of  Impeachment  against  Philip  Clayton,  ca.  February- 
March,  1796,  in  Jackson’s  Hand. 

Whereas  it  appears  to  this  House  from  the  Information  on  Oath  of 
John  Shepherd  esquire  a  Member  of  the  last  Legislature  that  Philip 
Clayton^  esquire  Treasurer  of  this  State  did  during  the  sitting  of  the 
said  last  Legislature  and  pending  the  Usurped  Act  for  the  sale  of  the 
Western  lands  attempt  to  bribe  the  said  John  Shepherd  to  go  home 
by  an  offer  of  seventy  pounds  from  the  Publick  Treasury  in  lieu  of 
his  pay  as  a  Member  which  the  said  Clayton  calculated  at  twenty  eight 
pounds. 

And  whereas  it  also  appears  that  the  said  Philip  Clayton  attempted 
to  influence  Henry  Mitchel  esquire  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
same  Legislature  to  go  home  pending  the  passage  of  the  said  Act 
through  the  channel  of  Robert  Raines  as  the  said  Raines  also  has 
declared  on  Oath. 


1.  For  .lohnson'H  v<THion  of  thlr  controversy,  see  “Hef hesUa’s  Crisis  in 
1791,"  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterltf*  I  (June.  1917),  108-34. 

(Included  in  the  Jackson  i)a|)er8  are  “Extracts  from  the  I’roci-edlngs  of  the 
United  States  Senate,"  March  2-3.  179.’>,  pertainlnx  to  a  treaty  to  regulate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  As  this  information  is  available  else¬ 
where,  the  paper  is  not  reproiluced  here.  | 

2.  Philip  Clayton  was  Treasurer  of  Georgia  from  November  22.  1794,  to 
March  2,  179G.  Georgia  Gasette,  December  4,  1794;  Executive  Minutes,  1794-96, 
p.  177,  in  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 
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And  whereas  attempts  of  this  nature  are  not  only  culpable  and 
highly  imm[oral]  But  when  made  by  a  pubiick  Servant  entrusted  with 
the  purse  of  the  State  become  barefaced  attacks  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  rights  of  the  People  and  which  if  permitted 
to  pass  with  impunity  would  found  a  precedent  dangerous  to  pubiick 
liberty  and  this  House  has  viewed  with  regret  the  success  of  corrupt 
practices  in  the  said  last  Legislature  during  the  passage  of  the  said 
usurped  Act. 

Resolved  that  the  said  Philip  Clayton  is  a  proper  object  in  his  pub- 
lick  capacity  for  impeachment.  And  this  House  doth  impeach  the  said 
Philip  Clayton  accordingly  as  guilty  of  high  crimes  &  misdemeanours 
against  the  liberties  of  the  People. 

1st  For  that  he  the  said  Philip  Clayton  being  Treasurer  of  this 
State  did  at  the  instigation  of  James  Gunn  a  principal  of  one  of  the 
pretended  companies  who  pretended  to  purchase  under  the  usurped 
Act  of  the  7tb  of  Jany  1795  during  the  sitting  of  the  last  legislature 
&  pending  the  passage  of  the  first  Bill  for  disposal  of  the  Western 
territory  of  this  State  attempt  to  bribe  John  Shepherd  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  said  Legislature  to  go  home  & 
to  return  no  more  by  the  offer  of  seventy  pounds  in  lieu  of  the  sum 
of  twenty  eight  pounds  the  said  Shepherds  pay  with  an  intention  to 
prevent  the  said  Shepherds  vote  on  any  question  which  might  there¬ 
after  arise  relative  to  the  said  act. 

2dly  For  that  through  the  Channel  of  Robert  Raines  during  the 
Session  of  the  said  Legislature  &  pending  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  the  Western  Sale  the  said  Philip  Clayton  being  Treasurer  as  afore¬ 
said  did  also  at  Che  instigation  of  the  said  James  Gunn  attempt  to 
influence  Henry  Mitchel  esquire  also  to  go  home  with  an  intention 
of  preventing  the  said  Mitchels  vote  on  any  question  which  might  in 
that  body  arise  relative  thereto,  which  corrupt  practices  are  derogatory 
to  the  priviledges  of  the  two  Houses  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  good  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved  that  [names  omitted]  be  a  committee  on  the  part  of  this 
House  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  &  there  impeach  the  said  Philip 
Clayton  as  Treasurer  of  this  State  on  the  Articles  before  stated  and 
to  demand  that  he  be  sequestred  from  Office  be  taken  into  custody 
tc.  be  brought  to  speedy  trial. 

Nathan  Brownson  to  Jackson. 

House  of  assembly  Augusta  January  7th  1798 
Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  are  elected  Governor 
of  this  State.  Your  appointment  by  a  large  majority  of  the  bouse 
evinces  the  great  confidence  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
repose  in  you.  The  Critical  posture  of  our  affairs  renders  it  peculiarly 
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necessary  that  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  State  should  be  filled  by 
a  person  of  experienced  and  approved  patriotism.  Your  repeated  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  your  Country  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  you 
will  accept  the  office  which  has  been  thus  honorably  conferred  on 
you  and  that  you  will  discharge  the  duties  of  this  important  trust  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  give  general  satisfaction.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  Sir  Your  Obdt.  hble.  Servant 

Will  Robertson  to  Jackson. 

Senate  chamber 
Louisville  13th  February  1798 

Agreeably  to  an  Executive  order  of  the  9th  Instant.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Reports  That  Having  no  part  in  the  State-house  assigned 
to  him  for  an  office;  He  has  accepted  a  part  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

“Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Ilth  of  Septr  /79<v  from  the  honble  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Georgia” 

“The  adoption  of  a  Constitution  which  is,  no  doubt  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  &  happiness  of  the  Citizens  of  Georgia  is  a 
subject  of  much  congratulation,  and  I  am  confident  that  with  respect 
to  the  Western  lands  which  have  heretofore  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  altercation  &  disquiet,  the  federal  Government,  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  will  take  up  the  business  on  fair,  just  and  honorable  terms 
and  with  dispositions  not  less  amicable  and  conciliatory  than  those, 

I  with  pleasure  see,  expressed  in  your  letter. 

"The  vigorous  measures  pursued  by  the  States  of  Georgia  &  South 
Carolina  to  prevent  the  refugees  from  Port  au  Prince  from  intruding 
themselves  into  these  States  are  proofs  of  a  vigilant  and  active  Execu¬ 
tive.” 

Petition  of  Jackson  in  his  own  hand. 

Georgia 

To  the  Honorable  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  said 
State 

The  Petition  of  James  Jackson 
Sheweth 

That  he  was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  February  1780  Rrigade  Major  of  all  the  Militia 
thereof,  and  in  which  appointment  he  continued  to  act  until  the 
Month  of  June  in  the  Year  1781. 

Your  Petitioner  wishes  cot  to  dwell  on  the  services  he  rendered  his 
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Country  during  those  difficult  and  perilous  Campaigns,  he  leaves  the 
relation  of  them  to  those  of  your  Honorable  Bodies  who  were  In  the 
Field  with  him,  but  he  flatters  himself  he  may  without  a  Charge  of 
vanity  declare,  that  his  exertions  greatly  tended  to  keep  the  Militia 
in  the  Field,  during  that  period  which  established  the  Military  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Georgia. 

He  further  Sheweth  your  Honble  Bodies  that  he  has  never  received 
one  Farthing  of  pay  from  the  State  for  his  said  Services,  as  Brigade 
Major,  or  for  his  other  Services  prior  to  that  appointment,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Captain,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  marched  on  the  Florida 
expedition.  He  would  still  have  remained  silent,  had  the  whole  Debt 
continued  on  the  Shoulders  of  the  State  or  had  similar  claims  not 
have  been  brought  in  and  allowed  of,  and  many  not  founded  in  that 
strict  Justice,  which  the  Demand  of  your  petitioner  Is. 

He  therefore  appeals  to  the  equity  of  the  two  Houses  to  place  him 
on  an  equal  footing  with  others  of  his  Fellow  Citizens  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  compensation  for  their  services,  and  to  direct  the  Auditor  to 
liquidate  his  account  hereunto  annexed,  and  to  give  him  an  Audited 
Certificate  for  the  amount. 

And  he  will  pray  ftc 
Jas  Jackson. 

[Notes  on  outside  of  petition:] 

“Petition  of  Genl  James  Jackson  refer [r]ed  to  the  Com[mlttee]  on 
Petitions  lie  on  the  table.  Report  agreed  to  on  the  petition  of  James 
Jackson  Rsqr  praying  Compensation  for  his  services  as  Brigade  Major 
of  Militia  from  the  7th  February  1780  to  7th  June  1781.  Yr.  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  auditor  be  directed  to  give  him  a  Certificate 
for  Eight  hundred  Dollars.” 

“The  House  do  disagree  to  the  report.” 

Ftketch  of  the  Yazoo  Speculation,  in  Jackson's  Hand.^ 

The  Yazoo  Speculation  was  in  embrio  almost  immediately  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Certain  characters  viewed  it  as  the  land  of  Promise 
but  not  for  all  the  Children  of  Israel  but  a  few  only  and  w’hlch  shortly 
was  exhibited  by  a  combination  of  Persons  stiling  themselves  the 
combined  Society  where  an  Oath  was  exacted  from  every  individual 
of  Secrecy  as  to  their  plans  and  movements  &  no  Citizen  was  to  have 
a  share  unless  he  joined  them;  the  secret  however  leaked  out  and 
the  Society  became  disbanded. 

In  1789  the  famous  Swindler  [Thomas]  Washington^  as  he  called 
himself  but  whose  real  name  was  Walsh,  then  in  the  height  of  Specu- 

3.  This  article,  greatly  expanded,  is  in  George  White’s  Statistic*  of  the 
State  of  Oefirgia  .  .  .  (Savannah.  1849),  48-54.  It  was  not  attributed  to  Jackson. 
There  are  some  Interesting  differences  In  the  two  Temlons. 

4.  For  another  comment  on  this  Thomas  Washington,  see  Jackson's  “Notes 
on  Ramsay,  page  382,"  in  Georgia  HUtorical  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (March,  1953). 
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lation,  who  would  sell  Lands  houses  Horses  Carriages  and  Negroes 
before  he  had  a  shadow  of  property  in  them  and  who  was  hanged  in 
Charleston  for  forgery  in  1792  having  forged  the  South  Carolina  ft 
Georgia  State  Paper  to  an  immense  amount  got  connected  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Moultrie  Suches  [?]  and  others  and  instigated  by  the  relations 
of  one  Sullivan  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution  [ary]  Army  &  who  headed 
the  Mob  in  Philadelphi[a]  at  the  State  house  which  insulted  the  old 
Congress  ft  who  had  to  fly  to  the  Mississippi  for  his  conduct  to  save 
his  life  first  set  the  1789  Speculation  a  going.  Artful  ft  cunning  in  the 
extreme  tho  apparently  one  of  the  most  open  of  Men  ft  who  under  that 
Cloak  took  almost  every  Man  in,  he  persuaded  the  Virginia  Yazoo  Com¬ 
pany  of  which  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry  was  the  leader  to  join  in 
an  application.  Sullivans  description  of  the  Western  Country  was  so 
extravagant  that  even  in  Georgia  where  Washington  began  to  be  well 
known  another  Company  was  formed.  Some  to  be  sure  of  the  former 
combined  Society  others  however  of  fair  ft  honest  Characters  never 
impeached  until  that  moment.  Those  companies  employed  Agents  who 
worked  on  the  Legislature  ft  several  of  its  Members  were  persuaded 
to  he  interested,  but  in  no  manner  of  comparison  of  corruption  with 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  1795.  An  Act  passed,  the  Sale  was 
made,  the  People  were  roused  and  demanded  a  repeal,  presentments 
of  Grand  Juries  succeeded  and  another  Legislature  declared  the  Sale 
a  nullity  (Mr  Duane  had  better  see  Mr  Nicholsons  report  Session  1802 
1803  on  this  subject  ft  insert  it.)  The  fire  of  the  Speculation  now  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  extinct  but  the  embers  remained  only  smothered  for  a 
while  but  in  1794  it  kindled  into  a  blaze  and  Judges  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States  took  the  lead.  No  artifice,  no  attempt  was  left  un¬ 
tried  to  get  the  leading  ft  influential  characters  of  the  State  to  em¬ 
bark  on  it.  One  Gentleman  then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and 
then  certainly  of  Superior  influence  to  any  other  Man  in  Georgia  was 
told  he  might  have  any  number  of  acres  he  pleased  to  half  a  Million 
without  paying  a  Cent  provided  he  would  put  his  name  to  the  appli¬ 
cation,  but  that  (gentleman,  Genl  J[acksonl,  firmly  opposed  the  offers 
ft  told  the  proposers  that  he,  not  they  had  fought  for  Georgia  ft  the 
right  to  that  territory,  that  he  fought  for  the  people  ft  it  was  their 
right  ft  the  right  of  future  generations  and  if  they  did  succeed  he 
should  hold  the  Sale  void  and  would  resign  his  Seat  in  the  Senate 
come  home  and  head  his  Fellow  Citizens,  and  either  lose  bis  life  or 
have  the  act  annulled.  His  duty  called  him  to  Congress; 
the  Legislature  met  at  the  same  time  and  the  Monsters 
of  corruption  prevailed.  In  the  lobby  was  seen  the  dis¬ 
graceful  scene  of  a  Wilson.  Judge  of  the  U.  States  Supreme 
Court  with  25090  dollars  in  his  hand  as  a  ready  Cash  payment;  there 
a  Pendleton,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Georgia,  passing  off  Shares 
to  the  Members  for  their  votes;  and  here  again  a  Gunn,  bullying  with 
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a  loaded  Whip  &  cajoling  by  turns  numerous  understrappers  in  Specu¬ 
lation;  a  Stith,  a  Judge  &  others  of  Georgia  surrounding  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  striving  to  frighten  or  to  persuade  them  Into  compliance, 
and  many  no  doubt  who  would  have  resisted  were  intimidated  some 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  them  were  paid  to  go  home 
and  the  virtuous  minority  were  every  moment  In  dread  of  there  lives. 
To  this  very  minority  however  did  the  corrupt  majority  in  a  few 
days  owe  their  lives.  The  people  at  large,  always  right  when  left  to 
themselves,  rose  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  and  were  determined  to 
put  all  who  voted  for  the  act  to  death  but  were  prevented  by  the  very 
minority  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  treated.  The  alarm  on  Governor 
Matthews’s  signing  the  Act  became  General — he  had  returned  one  bill 
with  his  objections  which  would  have  done  him  immortal  honor  If  he 
had  not  signed  the  second  but  the  signing  that  damn[e]d  him  forever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Citizens  of  Georgia  and  he  shortly  after  had  to 
quit  the  State;  indeed  Georgia  was  a  dangerous  residence  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Speculation.  Roberds  Thomas  Senator  from  Hancock 
County  to  avoid  being  publickly  tied  up  to  a  Sapling  and  whipped 
fled  to  South  Carolina  but  was  followed  and  killed;  most  of  the  others 
one  or  two  Counties  excepted,  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  publick.  At 
this  time  the  whole  State  was  in  a  tumult.  Presentments  of  Grand 
Juries,  Resolutions  and  petitions  of  the  people  against  the  act  were 
almost  universal.  A  Convention  for  altering  the  State  Constitution 
had  been  called  to  meet  in  May  1795,  but  the  Members  had  been  chosen 
at  the  same  election  with  the  corrupt  Legislature;  of  course  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  them;  many  of  them  were  the  same  Men  & 
others  of  the  same  kidney;  the  Presentments,  Resolutions  and  peti¬ 
tions  crowded  so  fast  on  them  that  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  was 
relinquished  and  referring  the  Papers  to  the  next  Legislature,  the 
Convention  with  a  trifling  alteration  as  to  the  time  of  meeting,  broke 
up  in  confusion. 

The  Main  Spring  of  Speculation  Genl  Gunn  having  accomplished 
his  ends  returned  to  Congress  the  last  day  of  February  1795  three 
days  before  the  Constitutional  close  of  the  Session  and  immediately 
set  his  engines  at  work  in  Congress  to  interest  the  Members  and  many 
of  whom  became  so.  There  is  more  than  reason  to  believe  that  Mr 
Morris  Mr  Burr  &  Mr  Bingham  were  among  them,  from  certain  reso¬ 
lutions  supported  by  them  at  that  day  at  the  instigation  of  Gunn  & 
which  were  prevented  from  being  carried  by  the  negative  of  the  other 
Georgia  Senator  the  rules  of  the  Senate  admitting  no  bill  or  joint 
resolution  to  be  read  twice  the  same  day  without  unanimous  consent. 
The  two  Georgia  Senators  came  to  high  words  &  the  opposing  Senator 
told  Senate  of  the  wickedness  &  villainy  of  the  whole  Speculation. 

By  the  same  vessel  Gunn  came  in  as  well  as  by  Post  the  opposing 
Senator  received  numbers  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
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requesting  him  to  return  to  go  into  the  Convention,  and  he  embarked 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  passage  which  he  did  for  Charleston;  but 
after  being  a  Month  at  Sea,  the  vessel  had  reached  no  further  than 
Cape  Hatteras  little  more  than  halfway  and  the  Southwest  winds  then 
growing  daily  stronger  and  the  vessel  built  for  the  Amsterdam  trade 
not  calculated  to  beat  to  windward,  and  the  British  treaty  being  to 
be  laid  before  Senate  in  June,  the  election  for  the  Convention  being 
then  over  and  the  Convention  itself  to  be  held  in  another  Months 
time  May  &  no  prospect  of  the  Ship  John  reaching  her  port  in  that 
time,  so  as  to  give  that  Senator  an  opportunity  to  be  so  early  at  the 
Convention  as  to  be  able  to  do  any  good  and  considering  the  Magni¬ 
tude  of  the  British  treaty  which  might  depend  on  a  single  vote,  be 
thought  his  duty  required  his  return,  which  with  Mr  Bohlen  Owner 
of  the  Ship  was  determined  on  on  falling  in  with  the  Ship  Commerce 
bound  from  Charleston  to  New  York  &  where  they  arrived  in  less  than 
three  days  a  greater  distance  than  had  been  one  Month  in  gaining  in 
the  John. 

When  Senate  met  on  the  British  treaty,  Mr  Gunn  took  no  part  in 
its  favor  but  held  himself  aloof  until  within  two  or  three  days  before 
the  decision  and  until  he  had  ensured  the  Majority  to  support  the 
Yazoo  measures,  when  he  came  out  furiously  on  the  British  side,  and 
the  Southern  Negroes  carried  off  by  the  British  during  the  W’ar  & 
every  other  disadvantage  to  the  United  States  were  but  as  trifles  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  to  benefits  to  l)e  reaped  from  the  treaty. 
Indeed  it  was  well  the  opposing  Georgia  Senator  returned  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  in  all  probability  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not 
even  now  be  permitted  to  export  a  single  pound  of  the  first  staple  of 
the  Southern  States  if  not  of  the  United  States  Cotton  in  their  own 
bottoms,  the  [blank]  article  of  the  treaty  declaring  &c  see  it.  It  was 
then  planted  &  exported  from  Georgia  only,  and  altbo  the  same 
Senator  had  whilst  a  Member  of  the  house  of  Representatives  in  the 
first  Congress,  got  a  protecting  duty  for  it.  Mr  Jay  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  whose  duty  as  a  Judge  as  well  as  an  Ambassador 
required  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  revenue  laws,  knew  neither 
that  Cotton  was  planted  nor  a  protecting  duty  laid  for  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  Article  would  have  l)een  amended  in  some  shape  by  the 
Mercantile  Members  but  Cotton  would  have  remained  but  for  the  op¬ 
posing  Senator  of  Georgia  and  Major  Butler  Senator  from  S  Carolina 
who  warmly  seconded  the  Georgia  Senator  on  that  head.  Gunn  how¬ 
ever,  after  he  had  his  terms  was  willing  to  swallow  all  and  without 
those  terms  had  been  acceded  to  that  curse  had  never  been  entailed 
on  the  U.  States.  His  vote,  if  disinterestedly  given,  would  have  re¬ 
jected  it,  the  Senate  on  division  being  20  for  the  treaty  and  ten  against 
it  exactly  two  thirds;  if  his  vote  as  he  threatened  had  been  the  other 
way,  it  would  have  been  constitutionally  rejected  19  to  11,  wanting 
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three  of  two  thirds;  thus  one  Curse  begat  another  and  Yazoo  carried 
the  British  treaty  which  ought  eternally  to  make  those  who  abomi¬ 
nate  the  British  treaty  to  abominate  the  vile  Yazoo  Speculation,  altho 
that  is  only  a  single  evil  consequence  which  the  Monster  has  produced. 

On  the  return  of  the  two  Senators  the  publick  indignation  was 
turned  towards  the  one  and  the  publick  approbation  by  all  but  Yazoo 
partizans  bestowed  on  the  other.  Genl  Gunn  was  burnt  in  effigy  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Country  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  publick,  whilst 
Genl  Jackson  if  possible  had  added  to  his  former  Influence.  He  bad 
before  bis  return  written  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Citizens 
of  Georgia  under  the  signature  of  Sicilius,  proving  the  Sale  to  be  in¬ 
valid  and  unconstitutional,  calling  on  the  people  to  beware  of  the  next 
election  the  operation  was  great  they  were  every  where  read  with 
avidity  and  followed  with  diligence  and  determination.  The  British 
treaty  being  decided  on,  no  object  in  the  Senate  appeared  to  require 
his  presence  as  much  as  the  Legislature  at  this  crisis  at  home;  he  was 
solicited  from  all  quarters  more  especially  from  the  Mechanics  and 
planters  of  Chatham  County  wherein  Savannah  lays  to  resign  and 
gratify  there  wishes  by  serving  in  the  Legislature  for  that  County. 
He  acceded  to  it  and  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority.  The  people 
notwithstanding  the  favorable  elections  to  their  own  wishes  in  nine 
Counties  out  of  ten  gave  instructions  to  their  representatives  charging 
them  to  annul  the  abominable  act  bartering  their  rights  and  to  restore 
them  to  posterity;  petitions  on  petitions  Remonstrances  Resolutions 
and  presentments  against  the  speculation  again  crowded  from  every 
quarter  of  the  State  and  a  day  was  assigned  to  consider  the  State  of 
the  Republick  when  after  full  debate  those  petitions  Remonstrances 
Resolutions  &  presentments  with  those  laid  before  the  Convention  were 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  which  Genl  Jackson  was  chosen  Chairman. 

“Character  of  J  J  Drawn  By  Himself” 

Died  James  Jackson  esqr  aged  ..  He  was  born  at  Moretonhampstead 
in  the  County  of  Devon  in  England  on  the  21st  Sept.  1757  &  descended 
from  respectable  families;  in  1772  he  emigrated  to  America  &  settled 
at  Savannah  in  Georgia,  in  1774  when  scarce  sixteen,  he  warmly  sup¬ 
ported  the  opposition  to  British  measures  and  was  the  first  Boy  in 
that  state  who  bore  arms  against  them.  He  distinguished  himself  par¬ 
ticularly  when  Commodore  Barclay  came  against  that  Town  and  was 
one  of  the  9  Volunteers  under  Commodore  Bowen  who  set  fire  to  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Harbour  of  Savannah  and  terminated  the  success 
of  the  day.  On  the  attack  on  Tybee  he  merited  and  received  Governor 
Bullochs  thanks,  where  Capt  Bryan  having  been  ordered  back  the 
command  of  the  Light  Infantry  fell  on  him.  He  shortly  after  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  that  volunteer  Corps  which  he  held  untill 
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the  norida  expedition  when  his  Men  not  behaving  as  they  ought  he 
resigned.  When  General  Prevost  invaded  Georgia  in  1778  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Brigade  Major  to  the  Militia  of  that  State  and  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  several  Skirmishes  with  the  Enemy  particularly  in  that  where 
Genl  Screven  was  killed  &  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the 
ankle.  After  the  fall  of  Savannah  he  suffered  prodigious  hardships  and 
the  Militia  of  Georgia  being  dispersed  be  was  compelled  having  lost 
bis  Horses  &  every  Shilling  of  property  to  march  as  a  common  Soldier 
in  Genl  Moultries  army  from  Purisbourgb  to  Dorchester  &  was  in 
several  Skirmishes  in  that  route  and  among  other  adventures  was  near 
being  hung  for  a  Spy.  In  Oct.  1779  he  was  in  the  Storm  of  Savannah 
and  In  March  1780  he  was  reappointed  to  bis  old  Station  of  Brigade 
Major  and  in  that  Month  was  driven  by  the  overbearing  disposition  of 
Lt  Governor  Wells  to  a  personal  combat  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
the  latter  and  his  being  shot  through  both  knees.  In  May  before  he 
was  well  recovered  he  retreated  through  Carolina  then  in  the  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  Enemy  with  Governor  Howly  and  bad  his  share 
of  the  great  difficulties  they  encountered.  In  August  the  same  Year 
he  joined  Col  Clarkes  camp  and  was  in  a  variety  of  actions  particularly 
the  celebrated  one  of  Blackstocks  and  more  than  once  such  was  bis 
influence  &  the  love  the  Men  bore  him  he  saved  the  Camp  from  being 
totally  abandoned;  particularly  after  Col  Clarkes  being  wounded  at 
I..ong  Cane.  Genl.  Pickens  having  left  his  parole  behind  him  &  joined 
the  American  army  with  a  number  of  tbe  Long  Cane  Inhabitants  and 
the  Georgians,  &  those  being  incorporated  he  was  appointed  the  aid 
of  that  Genl  &  Brigade  Major  of  the  whole  in  which  capacity  be 
acted  at  the  Cowpen  &  where  his  conduct  was  particularly  noticed 
&  has  been  since  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Genl  Morgan  himself 
who  thanked  him  on  the  Field;  but  owing  to  the  negligence  or  inten¬ 
tion  of  Major  Giles,  Genl  Morgans  aid,  his  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  returns  to  Congress  altho  the  Virginia  Commissaries  was;  there 
is  evidence  however  still  alive  to  prove  the  injustice  done  him  and 
which  he  in  a  great  measure  blamed  his  own  Genl  Pickens  for.  He 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  if  he  ever  was  pleased  with  himself  or  if 
ever  be  deserved  credit  in  action  it  was  on  that  day.  He  led  the  Militia 
took  a  great  proportion  of  the  prisoners  above  a  dozen  Officers  Swords 
and  among  them  Major  McArthurs  the  Commander  of  the  British  in¬ 
fantry  ft  whose  person  he  delivered  to  Genl  Morgan.  He  was  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Catawba  by  the  British  ft  the  surprize  of  Torren’s 
where  staying  too  long  in  rallying  the  Men  ft  making  opposition  be 
nearly  lost  his  life  and  was  reported  killed  to  Genl  Morgan  at  Salis¬ 
bury.  Here  when  he  arrived  in  the  most  dirty  plight  with  a  Straw 
hat  he  was  introduced  to  that  great  Warrior  Genl  Greene  who  took  a 
liking  to  him  ft  declared  to  Genl  Elbert  after  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  countenance  which  struck  him  at  first  sight.  His  brigade 
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after  the  British  crossed  the  Yadkin  were  ordered  to  make  a  detour 
&  fall  in  the  rear  of  I^rd  Cornwallis  which  was  so  completely  exe¬ 
cuted  that  one  of  his  Lordshipl’s]  pickets  of  the  Guards  at  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  was  surprized  by  them  previous  to  his  knowledge  of  having  a 
single  enemy  behind  him.  After  six  Weeks  Lard  duty  in  the  Advance 
and  the  severest  which  could  be  conceived  &  some  Skirmishes,  the 
Genl  being  ordered  to  South  Carolina  the  Major  of  course  accompanied 
him  and  after  a  variety  of  situations  determined  on  going  for  Georgia 
whither  a  party  had  already  gone  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Col  Baker.  On  his  arrival  before  Augusta  he  was  ordered  to  recross 
Savannah  River  and  to  raise  the  Men  on  the  South  Carolina  side  which 
with  the  assistance  of  Col  then  Major  S  Hammonds  he  did  to  the 
number  of  250  &  compelled  Col  LeRoy  Hammonds  to  an  option  of  tak¬ 
ing  tbe  command  or  of  being  sent  off  to  N  Carolina  to  Genl  Greene 
a  prisoner.  Having  accomplished  this  business  he  returned  to  the  camp 
t>efure  Augusta  which  he  found  in  the  utmost  confusion,  Col  Baker 
having  declined  the  command  which  Col  Williamson  &  Major  Stirk 
had  likewise  done  and  each  possessed  of  different  views  and  the  cry 
being  every  Man  to  his  tent  O  Israel;  two  hours  delay  would  have  dis¬ 
persed  them  &  have  prevented  we  may  assert  the  Fall  of  Augusta.  His 
presence  reanimated  the  whole  and  the  recollection  of  his  former  con¬ 
duct  made  them  all  appeal  to  him.  He  requested  they  would  wait  till 
tbe  morning  when  a  single  speech  pointing  out  the  miseries  they  had 
endured  the  object  they  were  about  to  lose  &  their  exile  again  from 
their  families  or  the  tryanny  they  must  otherwise  bear  induced  them 
unanimously  to  Insist  on  his  taking  the  command  &  that  they  w’ould 
go  to  the  Worlds  end  with  him.  He  set  them  to  making  Fascines 
mounted  a  nine  powder  cast  balls  &  was  in  full  preparation  for  erect¬ 
ing  Works  before  Griersons  Fort  when  Col  Clarke  arrived  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  command,  as  did  Col  Lee  and  Genl  Pickens  after  who  as¬ 
sumed  to  themselves  the  whole  merit  of  the  siege  without  naming 
either  General  Clarke  or  himself  in  their  Official  reports  and  altho 
one  half  the  struggle  was  over  before  either  of  them  arrived  and  they 
had  their  full  share  of  the  troubles  after,  the  Major  in  particular  hav¬ 
ing  led  one  of  the  advances  in  the  Storm  intended  on  Griersons  fort 
and  in  which  he  took  two  Grashoppers  &  killed  several  Officers  &  Sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Garrison.  After  this  siege  Genl  Greene  in  compliance  with 
a  prior  promise  sent  the  Major  a  Col  commission  for  a  partisan  Legion 
which  was  filled  and  himself  made  Commandant  of  Augusta  which 
he  maintained  notwithstanding  Lord  Rawdons  march  between  Genl 
Greene  &  himself.  In  October  that  Year  he  marched  and  surprized 
one  of  the  British  posts  at  Ogeeche  but  after  their  surrendering  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  Militia  with  him  who  killed  one  of  the  Officers  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  He  the  same  day  attacked  the 
Militia  post  under  Capt  Goldsmith  and  killed  or  took  the  whole  num- 
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ber  and  was  himself  attacked  in  the  afternoon  hy  the  whole  collected 
force  of  the  British  dragoons  hy  their  account  89.  The  Militia  who 
marched  with  him  except  about  8  under  Lt  Williams  Green  a  gallant 
Officer  deserted  him  and  left  him  with  30  of  his  own  and  19  of  Capt 
Carrs  volunteers  under  that  Officer  to  fight  near  twice  his  number; 
by  a  maneuvre  however  he  broke  in  on  the  center  of  their  Column 
&  killed  &  wounded  near  his  whole  amount  on  Men;  desperation  (being 
able  to  fly  no  farther  from  the  impediment  of  a  Fence)  compelled  them 
to  rally  and  on  looking  for  his  own  he  found  his  column  had  divided 
and  were  engaged  in  the  rear  which  induced  him  to  make  it  a  draw 
battle.  The  British  themselves  however  confessed  the  crippling  of 
their  Horse  by  this  action  &  that  they  were  never  able  to  recover  it. 
When  Genl  Wayne  in  January  after,  was  ordered  into  Georgia  Col 
Jackson  was  ordered  to  join  him  which  he  effected  at  Ebenezer  &  was 
instantly  appointed  notwithstanding  there  were  elder  Officers  and 
who  complained  to  the  Command  of  the  Advance  of  that  army  and  in 
which  he  Imffled  every  art  &  stratagem  of  the  enemy  to  surprize  him 
which  was  repeatedly  attempted.  The  Col  frequently  took  the  Horses 
out  of  Waggons  &  pri.soners  off  the  Commons  of  Savannah  in  presence 
of  &  within  gunshot  of  the  Enemy,  burnt  Sir  James  Wrights  barns 
under  the  nose  of  the  British  Garrison  &  harassed  them  continually. 
In  May  he  had  the  brunt  of  the  action  with  Col  Brown  altho  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  business  was  effected  by  Genl  Wayne  and  when  the 
Town  was  evacuated  hy  the  British  in  consequence  of  an  order  from 
the  Genl  for  his  meritorious  services  he  was  the  first  Man  who  entered 
the  British  Gates  of  what  might  be  termed  his  American  native  town. 

After  this  he  entered  into  Civil  life,  resigned  his  commission  &  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  where  his  patriotism  &  humanity  prevented 
many  unworthy  Characters  from  suffering  who  ungratefully  repaid 
him  for  it  after.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  &  made  an 
ample  fortune.  Having  accepted  a  Commission  in  the  Militia  on  a  new 
arrangement  in  1786  &  the  approaching  troubles  of  the  Indians  he  was 
appointed  a  Brigadier  and  at  his  own  expence  rendered  many  services 
to  his  Country  during  their  continuance,  in  1788  after  having  been 
appointed  or  having  served  in  every  Legislature  for  the  State  from 
the  evacuation  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia  which  he  had  the 
fortitude  &  prudence  enough  to  refuse,  it  being  certain  that  however 
uprightly  a  Man  in  the  Cols  conspicuous  situation  might  walk  the  eye 
of  malevolence  would  reach  him  so  was  he  about  this  period  har- 
rassel  by  factions  who  wished  &  tried  to  destroy  his  reputation  in  vain 
however  they  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  beloved  Family  having  married 
in  1785  Mary  Charlotte  Daughter  of  the  late  Honble  W.  Young.  In  this 
Year  he  was  likewise  appointed  G  Master  of  all  Masons  in  Georgia 
and  on  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Genl  was  elected 
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to  represent  the  State  in  the  house  of  Representatives  of  the  Union 
&  where  he  was  at  least  not  of  the  lowest  order  of  Speakers. 

In  publick  life  he  was  patriotic  and  zealous  for  the  preservation  of 
those  liberties  America  had  so  perseveringly  obtained.  Strenuous 
against  the  least  invasion  of  the  peoples  rights  and  totally  opposed 
to  any  measure  of  either  Titles  or  otherwise  which  might  endanger 
true  Republicanism.  In  private  life  be  was  affectionate  to  his  Family 
and  kind  to  bis  Servants;  his  Slaves  lived  &  were  clothed  much  better 
than  those  of  most  of  his  neighbours.  The  Mechanicks  loved  him  for 
his  punctuality  in  payment  and  the  poor  were  never  dismissed  from 
bis  door  empty  banded.  He  had  however  (&  where  is  the  Mortal  with¬ 
out  them)  his  Foibles.  He  had  a  sensibility  to  extreme  &  frequently 
took  amiss  from  even  his  Friends  what  was  never  intended  as  such, 
which  rendered  him  frequently  unhappy  in  his  disposition  and  he 
gave  too  much  way  to  violent  passions  which  for  the  moment  led  him 
too  far.  Reason  however  soon  resumed  her  sway  &  bis  natural  good 
temper  returned  with  all  but  himself;  with  himself  he  would  be  angry 
for  having  been  so  with  others.  On  the  whole  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  bis  good  qualities  far  exceeded  those  of  a  contrary  tendency  and 
that  he  is  a  real  loss  to  the  community  who  sincerely  lament  him. 

[End  of  Miscellaneous  Papers] 


A  LETTER  ON  SHERMAN’S  MARCH  THROUGH 
GEORGIA 

Edited  by  George  W.  Glower* 


Near  Decatur  Georgiai 
Nov.  15,  18652 

Dear  Cousin  Sallied 

Yours  of  Sept.  25  was  duly  received  and  should  have  been  promptly 
answered  bad  not  sickness  prevented.  I  have  been  quite  unwell  for  the 
past  four  or  five  weeks  —  am  now  convalescent,  hope  to  regain  my 
usual  health  before  winter  sets  in. 


*Mr.  Clower  in  <‘nKaK<‘(l  in  the  banking  buainpHa  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta. 

1.  Written  by  Mias  Martha  A.  Quiiiin  (1838-1A13),  later  Mra.  Thomas 
Hanby  Miteheil  of  Lawreneeville,  Ga.,  dantthte'  of  the  Rev.  William  Quillin 
(17»iM842),  a  noted  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator  of  LaFayette.  Ga.,  and 
his  wife  .Mrs.  Elisa  Frances  (I)avls)  Quillin  (1803-187A).  When  war  threatened 
Mrs.  Quillin,  then  a  widow,  and  her  two  dauKhters.  Martha  and  Jennie,  came 
from  l^aFayette  to  their  relatives,  the  Davis’  at  “Indian  Creek  Plantation”  near 
Decatur,  Ga.  and  it  was  here  that  Martha  witnessed  the  depredations  of  Sher¬ 
man's  army. 

2.  Exactly  one  year  after  Sherman's  army  left  Atlanta  on  the  march  to 
Savsnnah. 

3.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Quillin  (first  cousin  of  Martha),  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Eiekiel  Quillin  (1808-1889),  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ipava,  Illinois. 
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I  wrote  you  in  ’61  indeed  it  seems  a  long  time  since  we  have  beard 
from  you;  true  I  wrote  your  Father  a  line  or  two  a  year  ago,  and  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  care  of  the  most  reasonable  man  I  found  in  all  Sher¬ 
man’s  army.  I  received  bis  reply  in  January,  it  had  been  inspected 
and  came  to  me  by  flag  of  truce  from  Savannah.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  I  wrote  your  Father,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written  can  never  be  forgotten.  Heaven  grant  I  may  never  pass 
another  such  day.  Could  you  have  looked  in  upon  us  but  for  a  moment, 
you  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  life  and  reason  to  survive 
the  torture  to  which  mind  and  body  were  that  day  subjected.  But  that 
day  bad  an  end,  and  in  safety  we  welcomed  the  much  needed  repose 
that  night  alone  brought  us.  But  the  act  of  dating  my  letter  brings 
forcibly  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  this  day  one  year  ago  was  the  most 
miserable  of  all  my  life.  Sherman’s  troops  were  then  passing  us  on 
their  way  to  Savannah.  Their  orders  were  positive  to  burn  and  destroy 
everything  on  their  march,  and  well  they  executed  this  most  Christian 
order  of  bis  most  Christian  majesty.  All  day  and  all  night  one  con¬ 
tinued  stream  of  wagons  and  guards  poured  by,  as  darkness  came  on 
the  work  of  burning  commenced,  from  Atlanta  to  Rock-bridge  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  we  in  the  centre,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  buildings  lit-up  the  heavens 
and  dissipated  the  darkness  of  night.  I  could  stand  out  on  the  veran¬ 
dah  and  for  two  or  three  miles  watch  them  as  they  came  on,  I  could 
mark  when  they  reached  the  residence  of  each  and  every  friend  on 
the  road.  I  could  see  the  first  buildings  fired,  and  then  the  torch  car¬ 
ried  round  and  round  until  I  knew  that  every  thing  on  the  premises 
was  wraped  in  flames,  then  hear  the  wild  shout  they  raised  as  torch 
in  hand  they  started  for  the  next  house.  The  night  was  cold,  but  I 
never  once  left  my  post,  with  my  sister^  and  others  I  stood  from  dark 
until  daylight — and  watched  their  onward  progress,  calmly  I  calcu¬ 
lated  the  distance  they  traveled  in  a  given  time  how  long  it  took  to 
fire  such  a  number  of  buildings  and  ascertained  almost  to  the  very 
minute  when  the  torch  would  be  set  to  our  own  house.  As  the  flames 
rolled  on  1  could  hear  or  fancy  that  I  heard  above  the  oathes,  the 
yells,  the  eternal  gab  of  the  Yankee  army,  the  screams  of  the  fright¬ 
ened  neighbors  as  the  fire  swallowed  up  the  labors  of  a  life  time.  Thus 
the  night  rolled  on.  The  Academy,  the  church  in  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  us  was  laid  in  ashes,  the  torch  was  several  times  brought  to 
fire  our  house,  but  each  time  it  was  extinguished.  The  sitting  room 
was  Headquarters  and  full  of  officers  who  must  not  be  disturbed,  con¬ 
sequently  an  order  had  been  given  to  burn  nothing  on  the  place.  I 
knew  nothing  of  it.  I  looked  abroad  upon  the  smouldering  ruins,  the 
smoke  almost  suffacated  me.  I  knew  it  was  not  long  until  daylight, 

7~ MJhs  Nancy  J.  (Jennie)  Quillin  (1841-1878). 
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but  had  no  reason  to  hope  that  we  would  have  a  change  of  clothing 
a  mouthful  of  bread  or  a  roof  to  shelter  us;  if  It  was  sin  may  Heaven 
forgive  me  if  I  prayed  that  I  might  never  see  the  destruction,  the 
deep  distress,  the  morn  would  reveal  to  me.  That  too  has  all  passed, 
and  lives  only  in  memory;  but  no  one  I  hope  will  ever  expect  me  to 
love  Yankees.  They  tell  us  the  war  has  ended,  and  some  cry  lustily 
peace,  peace,  I  have  peered  into  the  deep  gloom  that  surrounds  us  and 
can  scarce  see  a  glimmer  of  that  welcome  visitant.  The  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow  lies  dark  over  all  our  land.  He,  who  a  short 
time  since  was  the  pride  of  our  Confederacy,  the  pure  statesman, 
the  Christian  gentleman,  the  accomplished  scholar,  our  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson  Davis,  now  eakes  out  a  miserable  existance  in  a  Yankee 
bastile  in  proportion  as  his  sufferings  increase  our  sympathy  for  him 
and  hatred  for  his  oppressors  increase  also.  One  thing  in  the  past 
few  weeks  has  cheered  us  a  little  and  that  is  the  return  to  his  home 
of  A.  H.  StephensS  from  his  long  confinement  in  a  Yankee  prison.  He 
comes  back  to  us  with  his  head  as  white  as  the  eternal  snows  of  winter 
and  we  hope  before  a  great  while  to  know  all  that  he  suffered  while 
there.  Will  they  hang  Jefferson  Davis?  Has  there  not  been  blood 
enough  shed  already?  W'here  is  the  brave,  the  gallant  Capt.  Wlrtz?« 
What  was  his  crime,  in  a  Northern  State  he  had  the  boldness  to  de¬ 
clare  his  love  of  freedom  for  this  his  property  was  confiscated  his 
family  stripped  of  everything  and  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
in  great  want  and  destitution  they  walked  down  to  Dixie,  and  he 
offered  to  us  his  all,  the  affections  of  his  noble  heart  and  the  services 
of  his  strong  rightarm.  We  are  not  sorry  for  anything  we  have  done 
down  here,  are  not  repenting,  are  not  whipped  or  subjugated  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  true  we  were  with  numbers  over  powered,  but  we 
battled  upon  our  own  soil  and  for  that  soil,  we  contended  for  every 
principle  of  honor  and  justice  and  for  the  most  sacred  rights — for  the 
sanctity  of  home  for  self  government,  for  the  truths  of  God’s  word. 
The  North  fought  for  no  principle  and  no  right,  her  sole  aim  was  to 
subjugate  the  South.  We  expected  to  go  back  to  our  home  in  LaFayette, 
when  the  war  ended,  but  our  house  and  everything  there  has  been 
burned  and  we  have  nothing  to  go  to.  This  is  now  the  poorest  country 
in  the  world  and  we  are  homeless  wanderers  through  the  desert.  We 
had  nothing  left  us  and  nothing  to  buy  with  so  I  send  you  a  scrap  of 
our  dresses  we  have  been  making.  The  cotton  grew  here  and  every 
thread  of  it  was  manufactured  in  the  family,  I  wove  it  myself  we 
call  it  Dixie  silk.  [Apparently,  part  of  this  letter  is  missing.] 

."i.  Alpxnnder  H.  StcphcDH  (1812-1883),  Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
arrested  by  Federal  troops  on  May  11,  1865  at  his  home,  “Lllierty  Hall,"  in 
Crawfordvllle,  Ua.  and  held  prisoner  at  Fort  Warren  In  Boston  Harbor  until 
Oct.  12.  1865  when  he  was  release<l  on  parole  and  retune<l  to  his  home. 

6.  Capt.  Wlrti  (Henry  Win,  Major  C.  S.  A.,  1822-1865),  executed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Nov.  10,  1865. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Southern  Guards  at  the  camp  of  the  20th 
Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers,  near  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  on  the  3d 
October  1861,  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  suitable  resolutions 
of  sorrow  and  respect  upon  the  death  of  our  late  companion  in  arms 
private  GREEN  MORGAN  MASSEY,  on  motion  to  Lieutenant  J.  T. 
Scott,  F.  M.  BROOKS,  1st  Lieutenant  commanding,  was  called  to  pre¬ 
side,  and  Capt.  Jas.  P.  Russell  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  chairman  appointed  Lieut.  J.  T.  Scott.  Sergt.  S.  H.  Smith  and 
private  Wm.  Frazier,  as  a  committee  to  draft  and  report  suitable  reso¬ 
lutions  expressive  of  the  regard,  and  regret  of  the  Southern  Guards 
upon  the  death  of  our  fellow  soldier. 

The  committee  thereupon  retired  and  unanimously  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  [resolutions]  commemorative  of  the  deceased: 

“Less  than  one  month  ago  we  were  made  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Corporal  J.  W.  Bozeman,  and  scarcely  were  our  tears  dried  up,  than 
we  again  are  called  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  noble  MASSEY. 
Death  for  the  second  time  has  launched  his  fatal  arrow  at  our  ranks, 
and  truly  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  adage  “death  loves  a  shining 
mark,”  has  been  verified.  He  died  on  the  2d  day  of  October  1861,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  friends.  He  passed  from  life  to  eternity,  “as  one  who 
folds  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.” 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Green  M.  Massay  [sic]  our  company, 
is  deprived  of  a  noble  soldier,  ourselves  of  a  beloved  friend  and  our 
country  of  one  of  its  fearless  defenders. 

Resolved.  2d,  That  we  bear  forever  in  our  hearts  the  fond  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  many  virtues  and  worth,  and  beg  to  share  with  his  rela¬ 
tives  the  poignant  grief  his  death  has  caused. 

Resolved,  ,td.  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  his  rela¬ 
tives,  and  the  papers  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  be  requested  to  publish 
a  copy  of  the  same. 

Liet.  J.  T.  SCOTT, 

Sergt.  S.  H.  SMITH 
Private  Wm.  FARZEIR 

Com. 

On  motion  the  above  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  meeting 

adjourned  sine  die 

F.  M.  Brooks,  Chairman, 

1st  Lieut.  Commanding  Southern  Guards, 

JAMES  P.  RUSSELL.  Secretary 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  October  22,  1861. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 


FAIRFAX  COURT  HOUSE.  Sept.  24,  1861 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Private  A.  Gerald,  and 
unanimously  adopted; 

Resolved,  That  although  we  mourn  the  loss  of  five  of  our  gallant 
brothers  in  arms,  we  were  startled  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  inst. 
by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  comrade  in  arms,  W.  L.  DAL¬ 
TON,  of  Chattahoochee  county,  Ga.,  who  by  his  promptness  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  noble-hearted  and  true  man,  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolt^ed,  That  although  he  did  not  die  by  the  hands  o  fthe  enemy, 
we  deeply  sympathise  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  join  with 
them  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  soldier. 

The  Sun  and  Times  will  please  copy. 

Daily  Columbus  Enquirer,  October  24,  1861 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  P.  I.  Turner,  West  Point,  Mississippi,  wants  information  on 
James  Hardwick,  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  lived  in  Jasper  County, 
Georgia.  He  had  a  daughter  by  the  name  of  Susannah  (Susan)  who  was 
born  in  Jasper  County,  July  15,  1816. 

Mrs.  Charlie  Chandler,  Dryden,  Texas,  wants  the  names  of  the  ten 
boys  and  two  girls,  children  of  Robert  Hester,  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  his  wife,  Seley  (Daniel)  Hester.  They  were  residents  of  Morgan, 
Baldwin  and  Jones  counties  in  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Alien  W.  Rice,  Littie  Rock,  Arkansas,  would  like  to  know  the 
place  of  birth  of  Isaac  Collins,  born  in  Georgia  in  1785,  or  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  bis  family.  His  wife  was  named  Jemima. 

Miss  Miriam  G.  Reeves,  Librarian,  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Education,  Baton  Rouge  4,  is  seeking  information  on  Wiliiam  Yar¬ 
brough,  born  in  South  Carolina,  April  19,  1788,  and  died  in  Mississippi, 
November  9,  1885.  His  wife,  Rebecca,  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
December  30,  1797,  and  died  in  Mississippi,  January  28,  1875.  They 
married  about  1818.  Who  were  their  parents?  When  did  their  families 
move  into  Georgia  from  South  Carolina? 
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The  Railroads  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Robert  C.  Black  III.  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1952.  Pp.  xvi,  360.  Maps, 
illustrations.  |6.00.) 

One  of  the  important  reasons  why  the  Confederacy  lost  the  war  was 
the  inefficiency  of  its  railroads.  So  Robert  C.  Black,  the  author  of  this 
book,  thinks;  and  there  should  be  few  who  would  disagree  with  him. 
Though  the  South  had  only  about  half  the  mileage  which  the  North 
had,  yet  it  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  it  had.  The  Confederate 
government  faiied  until  too  late  to  recognize  the  importance  of  its 
railroads  and  the  necessity  of  making  provisions  for  their  maintenance 
and  extension,  and  the  railroad  owners,  after  a  spurt  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Confederate  independence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  forget  their  own  profits  and 
to  bury  their  rivalries. 

The  Quartermaster  Department  was  naturally  much  interested  in 
the  railroads  for  they  were  of  great  value  in  assembling  supplies,  army 
commanders  needed  the  railroads  to  transport  their  troops,  and  the 
civilians  could  not  well  give  up  their  accustomed  use  of  the  railroads. 
The  Confederate  government  set  up  the  Railroad  Bureau  to  promote 
some  systematic  use  of  the  railroads  and  later  the  Congress  passed  a 
railroad  law,  allowing  the  government  to  take  over  the  railroads  if 
necessary  in  intergrating  the  system  by  the  interchange  of  cars  and 
other  equipment,  the  development  of  through  schedules,  and  the  use 
of  each  other’s  shops;  but  President  Davis  never  acted  under  this  law. 

This  book  has  about  the  last  word  on  every  aspect  of  the  railroads, 
their  iocation  and  names,  their  rates  and  profits,  their  conventions, 
the  speed  of  trains,  gauges  of  their  tracks,  and  so  on,  and  especially 
the  part  the  railroads  played  in  the  military  campaigns.  All  of  these 
details  are  worked  into  a  well-written  narrative.  There  are  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  clear  railroad  maps,  constructed  especially  for  this 
work,  and  there  is  a  large  folding  map  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  last-named  map  has  a  few  defects,  which  should  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  cartographer  rather  than  to  the  author.  The  locations 
of  Pensacola  and  Petersburg  are  indicated  but  the  names  have  been 
omitted,  and  what  is  a  much  more  serious  defect,  Richmond  is  written 
in  the  wrong  place.  This  book  merits  a  high  place  in  the  iiterature  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  Constitutional  Law  of  Georgia:  Cases  and  Comments.  By  Albert 
Berry  Saye  and  Charles  Joseph  Hilkey.  (Atlanta:  The  Harrison  Com¬ 
pany,  1952.  Pp.  xxiv,  418.) 
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Albert  Berry  Saye,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  Charles  Joseph  Hilkey,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Lamar 
School  of  Law,  Emory  University,  have  collaborated  to  produce  a  case 
book  of  Georgia’s  constitutional  law  which  is  both  useful  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  and  almost  indispensable  to  students  in  the  law  schools  of 
this  state.  Constitutional  Law  of  Georgia  is  a  discriminating  collection 
of  78  leading  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  They 
are  grouped  under  the  salient  phases  of  constitutional  law,  including 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  Elections;  Separation  and  Delegation  of  Powers; 
Constitutional  Limitations;  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary;  Finance, 
Taxation,  and  Public  Debt;  Counties,  and  Constitutional  Amendments. 
The  authors  have  added  discerning  comments  in  connection  with  many 
of  the  decisions  reported. 

Alexa.ndf.b  a.  Lawrence 

(Savannah,  Oa. 

The  Marshallville  Methodist  Church  from  its  Reginning  to  19r>0.  By 
John  Donald  Wade.  (Mimeographed.  Marshallville;  no  publishers, 
1952.  Pp.  iii.  111.) 

The  histories  of  church  congregations  have  long  been  neglected, 
despite  the  fact  that  religious  activities  are  fundamental  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  life  and  culture.  Of  the  few  congregations 
whose  histories  have  been  written  none  has  been  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  the  Methodist  Church  in  Marshallville.  Georgia.  Dr. 
Wade,  who,  of  all  people,  embodies  most  truly  the  very  essence  of  this 
remarkable  community,  its  historical  traditions,  its  sentimental  unity, 
its  culture  ancient  and  modern,  its  “tribal”  relations — Dr.  Wade  alone 
could  bring  all  of  this  out  on  the  printed  page  (alas.  In  this  instance, 
only  mimeographed). 

This  book  is  much  more  than  a  list  of  pastors,  presiding  elders,  Sun¬ 
day  School  superintendents,  ancient  lists  of  Sunday  School  pupils,  and 
so  on.  This  sort  of  information  is,  indeed,  valuable,  and  no  history  of  a 
church  could  be  properly  called  so,  unless  it  did  contain  this  informa¬ 
tion;  but  what  sets  this  book  apart,  is  the  spirit  of  the  community 
that  comes  out  in  wise  philosophical  observations  relating  to  past  and 
present  as  well  as  in  wise  anecdotes  and  small  true  stories  which 
clinch  the  point  being  made.  This  book,  then,  not  only  presents  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Marshallville,  but  also  the  community  Itse’f,  which 
includes  Baptists  as  well  as  Methodists,  and  a  few  mavericks,  whose 
souls  will  undoubtedly  be  lost,  though  Dr.  Wade  does  not  say  so  or 
even  intimate  it.  In  fact  his  mind  and  heart  are  so  broad  and  wise 
that  he  would  argue  vigorously  otherwise  if  the  subject  were  presented 
to  him.  For  those  who  do  not  know  the  community  of  Marshallville, 
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this  book  will  help  present  it  to  them,  and  they  will  like  it,  whether 
they  be  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  mavericks. 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States.  Volume  XVIII.  The 
Territory  of  Alabama,  1817-1819.  Edited  by  Clarence  Edwin  Carter. 
(Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1952.  Pp. 
ziv,  875.  Illustrations.  |5.50.) 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  divided  in  1817,  when  the  western 
part  was  made  into  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the  eastern  part  be¬ 
came  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  From  this  time  until  1819,  Alabama 
remained  a  territory,  and  it  is  with  the  territorial  period  that  these 
papers  deal.  As  this  whole  series  of  volumes  of  the  territorial  papers 
has  been  made  to  relate  most  particularly  to  the  administration  of 
the  territory  under  consideration,  this  volume  is  no  exception.  The 
subject  that  permeates  these  papers  is  land,  reports  of  land  divisions 
and  surveys  and  land  auctions  and  sales  otherwise.  But  if  this  were 
all,  the  volume  would  be  rather  dreary  reading  for  anyone  except  for 
the  person  who  would  be  researching  into  the  development  of  the 
region  into  a  settled  community,  by  following  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  people.  This  in  itself  would  be  reason  enough  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  volume,  but  there  is  much  more  to  enrich  the  interest  for 
others. 

There  was  the  question  of  the  boundary  lines.  Alabama  was  some¬ 
what  upset  by  the  attempts  of  Mississippi  to  extend  herself  eastward 
to  the  Tombigbee,  as  she  argued  that  a  river  made  a  much  better 
boundary  than  merely  an  imaginary  line  across  the  landscape;  but 
Alabama  argued  that  most  boundaries  of  American  states  were  such 
imaginary  lines,  and  that  in  the  particular  case  here,  the  Tombigbee 
valley  led  southward  to  the  Alabama  port  fo  Mobile  rather  than  west¬ 
ward  into  Mississippi.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Alabama,  about  the 
time  she  was  securing  statehood,  with  more  reason  sought  to  get  that 
part  of  West  Florida  between  the  Appalachlcola  and  Perdido  rivers 
added  to  her  own  dominions,  as  this  strip  of  Florida  was  practically 
detached  from  the  rest  of  Florida  and  lying  directly  south  of  Alabama, 
cut  that  region  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Neither  boundary  change 
was  made. 

Then  there  was  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  their  depradations  and 
their  dealings  with  the  whites  through  the  trading  posts;  hard  times 
were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance  as  reflected  in  land  sales 
and  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes;  and  there  was  the  movement  for 
statehood.  This  volume  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  Georgians, 
for  much  that  went  into  Alabama  came  from  Georgia.  The  first  and 
only  governor  of  the  territory  was  a  Georgian,  William  W.  Bibb,  who 
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also  became  the  first  governor  of  the  state.  Josiah  Meigs,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  Commissioner  of  the  Generai  Land  Office,  and  there  is  scarceiy 
a  page  in  this  voiume  that  does  not  have  a  letter  from  or  to  him — 
and,  of  course,  ali  well-informed  people  know  that  Josiah  Meigs  had 
been  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia  for  about  a  dozen  years. 
And  David  B.  Mitchell,  former  governor  of  Georgia  and  stiil  living  in 
his  Mount  Nebo  home  near  Milledgeviile,  now  as  Indian  agent,  had 
much  to  say  in  these  pages. 

Clarence  E.  Carter,  the  editor  and  compiler  of  these  territorial  papers, 
already  a  seasoned  editor  when  he  began  his  work  on  this  series  of 
volumes,  has  by  now  become  all  but  perfect  in  bis  work.  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  lines  aiong  which  he  makes  his  seiection  of  papers  to  be 
included  (for  there  are  many  more  papers  than  can  be  published)  and 
he  has  added  in  footnotes  whatever  information  is  pertinent,  whether 
cross-references  and  other  bibliographicai  points  or  explanations  of 
points  in  the  text. 

Myths  and  Realities.  Societies  of  the  Colonial  South.  By  Carl  Brld- 
enbaugh.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1952.  Pp. 
xiv,  208.) 

Professor  Bridenbaugh,  now  at  the  University  of  Caiifornia,  is  the 
outstanding  historian  of  the  Engiisb  coionies  in  America.  His  various 
writings  have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  that  subject.  He  is  a  cru¬ 
sader  not  for  any  point  of  view  or  interpretation,  but  for  workers  in 
the  coloniai  vineyard,  faiiow  and  rich.  Especiaily  do  the  cultural  as¬ 
pects  cry  for  attention. 

In  three  lectures  at  Louisiana  State  University,  in  the  Fleming 
series,  here  pubiished,  be  shows  the  richness  of  the  coioniai  field.  He 
first  describes  the  Chesapeake  Society,  composed  of  the  settlers  of  the 
tidewater  sections  of  Maryiand  and  Virginia;  next  he  takes  up  the 
Carolina  Society,  extending  from  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  regions 
of  North  Carolina  through  South  Caroiina  to  Saint  Simons  Isiand  in 
Georgia;  and  lastly  he  describes  the  Back  Country  peopie,  living  in 
the  Piedmont  country.  He  named  his  book  Myths  and  Realities  to  call 
attention  to  the  many  misconceptions  that  pervade  these  subjects,  to 
dip  into  the  realities  as  far  as  a  brief  treatment  would  allow,  and  to 
stimulate  others  to  do  more.  And  he  used  the  plural  of  Society  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  there  was  in  colonial  times  no  South  (even  the  word  was 
not  used  then  to  designate  that  region)  either  in  the  minds  of  the 
peopie  or  in  fact.  Instead,  there  were  many  Souths,  or  as  here  desig¬ 
nated,  many  Societies.  This  region  was  the  ieast  homogenious  part  of 
America. 

A  close-up  view  of  the  Chesapeake  Society,  with  emphasis  on  Vir- 
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ginia,  shows  a  culture  contributed  to  by  the  indentured  servants  (who 
made  up  between  a  third  and  a  haif  of  the  white  immigrants  before 
the  Revolution),  the  slaves,  the  emerging  middle  class,  and  those  who 
were  the  leaders,  rulers,  and  big  landowners.  In  the  Carolina  Society 
there  was  a  smaller  middle  class  than  in  the  Chesapeake  Society.  In 
discussing  this  section  Professor  Rridenbaugh,  although  incidentally 
mentioning  Georgia  occasionally,  gives  almost  all  attention  to  South 
Carolina  and  within  that  colony,  to  Charles  Town. 

Perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  these  three  lectures 
is  the  one  on  the  Rack  Country.  Here  Professor  Rridenbaugh  gives 
a  wealth  of  details  as  well  as  an  interpretation  of  them,  explaining 
the  many  kinds  of  people  who  made  up  this  Society  and  describing 
their  crudities  as  well  as  the  better  part  of  their  culture.  This  region 
was  in  a  sense  an  extension  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  great  migrations 
of  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  into  the  Rack  Country  set  out  from  that 
colony  down  the  Great  Philadelphia  Wagon  Road  across  Maryland, 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  into  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  and 
on  into  South  Carolina. 

The  great  amount  of  research  that  went  into  the  making  of  this 
book,  attested  by  the  many  footnotes  and  the  bibliographical  note,  lends 
additional  authority  to  the  scholarship  of  one  whose  standing  in  the 
writing  of  colonial  history  needs  no  boost;  and  the  vivid  style  and 
apt  quotations  make  it  a  pleasure  to  read  the  book. 

The  Northern  Railroads  in  the  Civil  War,  IHGt-lSGU.  Ry  Thomas 
Weber.  (New  York:  King’s  Crown  Press,  Columbia  University,  1952. 
Pp.  xii,  318..  $4.00.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Weber,  the  author  of  this  book,  that  the 
North  could  not  have  won  the  Civil  War  if  there  had  been  no  railroads. 
Although  this  is  not  a  military  study  except  as  it  relates  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  this  judgment  seems  sound,  for  it  was  in  the  Civil  War  that  the 
first  important  use  of  railroads  was  made  in  military  operations.  The 
North  having  about  twice  as  many  miles  as  the  South,  could  thus 
make  doubly  effective  use  of  this  important  adjunct  to  war. 

This  work  is  a  straightforward  matter-of-fact  account  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  during  the  war,  not  only  in  what  they  did  in  transporting  troops 
and  military  supplies,  but  also  in  their  ordinary  traffic — civilian  pas¬ 
sengers,  coal,  lumber,  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  so  on.  Rut,  of 
course,  the  account  is  related  more  particularly  to  the  war.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  through  Congressional  enactment  was  given  the  power  to  take 
possession  of  the  railroads  or  any  ones  of  them,  if  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  should  require  it,  and  operate  them.  Never  did  he  seize  all  of  them, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  and  for  short  periods  did  he  seize  any  rail- 
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road.  But  the  Federal  government  set  up  an  organization  called  the 
United  States  Military  Railroads,  which  operated  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroads  in  the  invaded  Confederacy  and  all  railroads  which  the 
Federal  government  itself  constructed — the  military  railroads.  Daniel 
C.  McCallum  was  in  control  of  these  operations  in  the  West  (that  is 
beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains)  and  Herman  Haupt  performed 
the  same  services  east  of  the  mountains.  Both  were  pioneers  in  such 
work  and  both  were  effective  managers. 

In  a  summing-up  chapter,  Mr.  Weber  discusses  the  contributions  the 
railroads  made  to  the  science  of  war  and  the  contributions  the  war 
made  to  the  science  of  railroading.  This  work  is  a  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  history;  the  chief  thing  lacking  is  a  map  of  the  railroads. 

The  Texas  Revolution.  By  William  C.  Binkley.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press,  1952.  Pp.  z,  132.  |2.50.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  the  author  gave  as  the 
Walter  Lynwood  Fleming  Lectures  in  Southern  History  at  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University.  It  has  neither  bibliography,  nor  footnotes,  nor 
an  index.  The  first  two  devices  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  sort,  and  certainly  not  to  lend  authority  to  what  the  author 
might  say  about  the  Texas  Revolution,  for  Professor  Binkley  has  made 
almost  a  lifetime  study  of  that  subject.  But  an  index  would  be  of  some 
service  to  a  person  who  might  want  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  this 
book,  even  though  it  be  a  series  of  lectures.  The  titles  of  the  four  lec¬ 
tures,  however,  give  a  good  indication  of  the  general  subject  matter. 
The  line  of  development  takes  up  first  the  conditions  in  Texas  about 
the  time  the  Revolution  broke  out,  then  the  preliminaries  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  next  the  struggle  to  keep  Texas  in  the  Mexican  union 
through  maintaining  the  Mexican  federal  constitution,  and  finally, 
independence  and  political  stability. 

The  story  of  the  fighting  itself  has  often  been  told,  and  Professor 
Binkley  here  tells  no  more  of  it  than  is  necessary  for  him  to  make 
plain  the  over-all  developments  and  their  meaning.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  detract  from  the  heroism  of  this  period,  the  author’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  their  meaning  shows  that  at  times  there  were 
great  dissensions  among  the  Texans  and  many  petty  bickerings.  In 
assessing  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  Professor  Binkley  finds  that 
blame  can  be  placed  on  both  sides,  for  a  situation  that  as  it  developed 
left  little  other  choice  to  the  Texans  than  to  revolt  against  Mexico. 
This  book  gives  a  certain  detached  and  scholarly  appraisal  of  this 
period  of  our  history,  but  the  author  disclaims  having  left  nothing  for 
others  to  do  in  assessing  the  facts  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  their 
meaning.  He  ends  his  account  with  this  sentence:  “The  one  thing 
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which  can  be  suggested  with  assurance  is  that  the  last  word  concern¬ 
ing  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the  Texas  Revolution  has  not  yet 
been  said.” 

Historic  Churches  of  the  South.  A  Collection  of  Articles  Published 
in  Holland's,  the  Magazine  of  the  South.  Selected  and  edited  by  Mary 
Lorraine  Smith.  (Atlanta:  Tupper  &  Love,  Inc.,  1952.  Pp.  vlii,  125. 
13.50.) 

These  short  sketches  give  interesting  glimpses  into  the  founding  and 
subsequent  history  of  some  of  the  early  Southern  churches.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  include  sketches  of  all  of  the  historic  Southern 
churches;  the  selection  was  dictated  somewhat  along  denominational 
and  geographical  lines.  The  predominant  denominations  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  were  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian,  with  one 
or  more  representatives  of  the  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
but  none  of  the  Lutherans.  Of  special  Interest  are  the  accounts  of  the 
bells  of  St.  Michaels  in  Charleston;  of  the  origin  of  the  Monumental 
Church  in  Richmond  and  of  the  Perry  Methodist  Church  in  Perry, 
Georgia;  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Pointing  Finger  in  Port  Gibson, 
Mississippi.  The  area  embraced  extends  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 


Number  7  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  National  Archives  (for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  priced  20  cents)  is  entitled  Historical  Editing.  It  was 
written  by  Clarence  E.  Carter  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Territorial 
Papers  of  the  United  States,  and  who  previous  to  this  very  Important 
undertaking,  edited  various  other  works.  Therefore,  knowing  the  work 
of  editing  through  long  experience  he  has  here  set  down  the  practical 
problems  connected  with  such  activity  and  indicated  the  best  usage 
in  solving  them. 

The  Pioneer  Jews  of  Utah  by  Leon  L.  Watters  is  Number  2  of  Studies 
in  American  Jewish  History,  published  by  the  American  Jewish  His¬ 
torical  Society  (New  York,  1952,  priced  $2.50,  paper  covers.)  It  is  a 
scholarly,  attractive,  well-illustrated  work,  with  footnotes,  bibliography, 
and  index. 

The  North  C'arolina  State  Library,  Raleigh  has  published  recently 
an  unnumbered  bulletin  Marriage  and  Death  Notices  in  Raleigh  Regis¬ 
ter,  North  Carolina  State  Gazette,  Daily  Sentinel,  Raleigh  Observer, 
and  News  and  Observer,  1888-189S.  It  was  compiled  by  Carrie  L. 
Broughton,  State  Librarian. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell  is  the  editor  of  Three  Months  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  by  Henry  Hotze,  printed  in  facsimile  from  the  Lon- 
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don  Index  of  1862,  and  published  by  the  University  of  Alabama  Press 
(University,  Alabama,  1952.  Pp.  iv,  38.  $1.00).  Hotze,  best  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Index,  gives  in  these  articles  an  engaging  close-up 
account  of  his  journey  from  Mobile  up  the  Alabama  River  on  a  steamer 
to  Montgomery  and  by  railway  thence  to  Norfolk  by  way  of  Atlanta, 
Dalton  (Georgia),  Knoxville,  and  Lynchburg.  The  latter  part  of  his 
account  relates  to  his  soldiering  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Harwell’s  editing  Is 
well  done,  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  presswork  on  this  pam¬ 
phlet. 

Appearing  in  Emory  University  Publications,  Sources  &  Reprints 
(Series  VII,  Number  1.  Emory  University  Library,  Emory  University, 
Ga.,  1952.  Pp,  xii,  15.  Paper  covers,  75  cents)  is  Industrial  Education. 
An  Alumni  Address,  Emory  College,  1883.  By  Isaac  Stiles  Hopkins.  It 
is  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Goodrich  Cook  White,  President  of 
Emory  University.  Hopkins  was  a  pioneer  in  the  promotion  of  indus¬ 
trial  education  in  Georgia.  In  the  1880s  as  President  of  Emory  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Oxford,  Georgia,  Hopkins  established  in  that  institution  a  de¬ 
partment  of  industrial  education,  and  in  1888  he  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  In  his  address,  reprinted 
here,  Hopkins  gives  a  forceful  argument  for  industrial  education. 
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IN  PRINT 


CoVretloni  of  thf  Georgia  Uiatorical  Bocietg : 


T«>1.  2  . 120.00 

v«1m.  3-5  each  . 2.00 

Tol.  6  bound  . 2.50 

vol.  7,  pts.  1  and  3  each,  bound  . 2.00 

pts.  1,  2.  and  3  each,  unbound  . . . .  1.50 

vol.  8  bound  . 2.50 

vol.  8  unbound  . 2.00 

Vol.  0  utibound  . 3.00 

Georgia  Historical  Quartcrlg.  Nunibera  out  of  print  are  Indicated  at  bottom 

under  “Wanted."  Each  .  1.25 

Stevena.  W.  B.,  HIstorg  of  Grorriia : 

r'onKtitution.  Kylawa  and  LUt  of  Membera.  1859,  1871,  1883,  189-t.  1910  each  0.25 

Elliott.  Stephen.  A  Reply  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  read  before  the 

Society  at  its  Annirrrsary  Meeting,  February  It,  IS«6  .  0.50 

Proceedings  of  the  Dedication  of  Hodgson  Hall,  by  the  Society,  on  occasion 

of  its  Slth  Anniversary  February  H,  1878.  Savannah.  1876  .  0.25 

Jonea.  C.  C.  Jr.,  The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  its  Founders,  Patrons  and 
Friends:  .Innirersary  Address  before  the  Society  on  the  II  of  February 
IHSl  . 0.50 


Jonea,  C.  Jr.,  Life  and  Services  of  the  Hon.  Major  General  Samuel  Elbert 

of  Georgia;  an  Address  before  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1888  1.00 

Weat.  (’hari*>a  N..  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sidney  Lanier ; 

an  .Iddress  delivered  before  the  Society  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1887  o  5t> 

.Tackiton,  Henry  R.,  The  Interest  and  Efficieney  of  Woman  <a  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  lAlcraturr  and  Art;  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meetiny, 


February  12th,  t68»  .  .  0.25 

Georgia  Historical  Society  Library,  1878  .  1.50 


7Slh  Anniversary  Report  Containinu  Annual  Reports  of  Officers,  Addresses, 
Rihliouraphy  of  the  Society,  lAst  of  Officers  and  .Vembers,  Constitution 
and  By  Laws,  Acts  of  Incorporation,  Miss  Telfair's  Trust  Deed,  etc.,  1014  <».7." 

Georgia  Historical  Society  Annals  for  1915,  1926  Includinii  Annual  Reports 

of  Officers,  etc.,  each  . 0.50 

Mackall,  W.  W.,  Remarks  at  the  79th  .innirersary,  1018  .  0  25 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wilde’s  Summtr  Rose;  An  Authentic  .Account  of  the 
Origin,  Mystery,  and  Explanation  of  R.  H.  Wilde's  Alleged  Plagiarism. 

Savannah,  1871.  Round  .  2.00 

I'lihound  .  1.50 

Jiickaon,  Henry  R.,  American  Loyalty:  Washington  Founder,  Webster  Ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  on  Address  Delir->ered  June  SO, 

I69S  during  Commencement  exercises  at  the  University  of  Georgia .  0.25 

Jonea,  C.  C.,  ed..  Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779,  as  Described  in  Two  Contem¬ 
poraneous  Journals  of  French  Officers  of  the  Fleet  of  Count  d’Estning 
Albany.  1874 — Without  Index  . lO.Ott 

T,nmpkin.  Wllaon,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia,  2  vola.  ...  5.00 

WANTED 

Bv  exchange  the  followlnit  niimbera  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly :  June. 
1018:  Mar..  1921;  Mar.  Sept..  Dec..  1922;  Mar.,  Sept..  Dec..  1923;  Mar, 
June.  1924;  Mar..  Jnne,  Dec..  1925;  June,  Dec.,  1926;  June,  Sept.,  l>ec., 
1929;  Mar.  1943. 


Addrcaa  all  commiinicatlona  to  Lihrarlan,  Genrttia  Hiatnrlcal  Society,  Savannah. 

Georgia 


